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CONDUCTING THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 








In 1943, after seven triumphant seasons with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, John Barbirolli accepted 
the position of conductor of the Hallé Orchestra. 

This Orchestra is justly proud of its great traditions, and, 
under Barbirolli’s inspiration. is reaching new heights, for 
he is one of the greatest as well as one of the youngest 
conductors of international rank. The tumultnous ovation 
accorded him during his recent appearance in Vienna 
was said to be the most enthusiastic ever given to a 


Visiting conductor. 







Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis. Vaughan- Williams C 3507-8 
The Walk to the Paradise Garden. Delius - C3484 

‘ Mastersingers of Nuremberg ’ Suite. Wagner C 3416-7 
Symphony No. 5. = Vaughan-Williams —- - C 3388-92 
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Just now there is 
tremendous activity in 
Imhof’s radio department ! 
And the reason is that we 
are ready to offer you 
side-by-side comparisons of 
a really comprehensive range of post-war radio receivers by 
leading makers. Compact table models in new and beautifully- 
styled cabinets ! Full-size luxury radiogramophones with auto- 
matic record-changers ! Something for everybody—and orders 
are now being accepted for delivery in strict rotation, so we 


advise you to call as early as you can. 


iMHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD., 142 NEW OXFORD 
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For many years now 
Imhof’s has been regarded 
as the Mecca of all record- 
enthusiasts. And no 
wonder! For among the 
advantages Imhof’s record 
customers enjoy are larger stocks, and thus a 
wider choice of records than any other centre : 
an expert sales staff, really competent to advise 
you in selecting records ; comfortable sound- 
proofed audition rooms in which to play your 
records over; records in absolutely perfect 
condition because only IM Needles are used for 
demonstration. And, of course, always the newest 
releases from the leading recording companies to 
meet very musical taste. 


Daily television pro- 
grammes are on the air 
again—and here, at Imhof 
House, we are ready to 
demonstrate to you the 
very latest receivers by 
leading makers in our specially-equipped television 
theatre. We are ready also to offer you really 
expert and impartial advice on this newest form 
of home-entertainment, since, to date, we have 
installed more television instruments than any 
other store in the country. Orders for new 
television receivers can also be accepted im- 
mediately and once again it is a case of the earlier 
your order is placed, the earlier you will receive 
delivery. 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.] 
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When The London Philharmonic Orchestra made their debut on Decca Records with a performance 
of Stravinsky’s Petrouchka under the baton of Ernest Ansermet, these records created a sensation alike 
for the authoritative interpretation of the conductor, the virtuosity of the orchestral playing, and the 
breath-taking—or, as some critics called it, the staggering-fidelity of the recording. 

In response to the numerous requests evoked by that earlier recording, Decca now have pleasure in 


presenting these thrilling records of Stravinsky’s Firebird played by the same orchestra under the same 
conductor. 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra, conductor : Ernest Ansermet 
The Firebird Suite (Stravinsky) Recorded on December 10th, 1946 
K1574 Introduction, Dance of the Firebird, Dance of the Princesses 
K1575 Dance of King Kastchei, Lullaby 


K1576_ Finale. (Sixth side) Scherzo. The Dance of the Princesses with the Golden Apples (original version—Firebird Ballet) 


ecca ffrr / living mitbéc 


ce Brats St Mirts & 
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GINETTE NEVEU 
Piano Accompaniment by Jean Neveu 


Four Pieces. Op. 17.—Suk - DB 6359-60 


MARGHERITA CAROSIO & 
CARLO TAGLIABUE 
and the ROY. - OPERA HOUSE aa HESTRA, 
OVENT GARDE 
Deda by Franco Read 
Appressati, Lucia; Soffriva nel pianto; 
(** Lucia di Lammermoor’”’)—Donizetti 
DB 6358 
MOISEIWITSCH 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Constant Lambert 

Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra— 
Delius ~ = = € 3533-4, CS 3535 

Automatic Coupling Nos. CS 7648 C 7649-50 


ZORIAN STRING QUARTET 
(Olive Zorian, Marjorie Lavers, Winifred Copperwheat, 
Norina Semino) 

String Quartet No. 2 in C. Op. 36—Britten 
Movements 1-3 C 3536-8 
3rd Movement (conclusion) 

(Zorian String Quartet with Benjamin Britten — Viola) 
Fantasia upon one Note — Purcell C 3539 
Automatic Coupling Nos. C 7651-4 


EVELYN ROTHWELL 


and the HALLE ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Barbirolli 


Oboe Concerto—Corelli - - - C3540 





MARIO BINCI 


and the ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, 
COVENT GARDEN 
Conducted by Franco Patané 
Addio alla madre (‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’)— 
Mascagni; Che Gelida Manina (“La 
Boheme”’)—Puccini— - - - C3541 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Constant Lambert 
*Symphonic Studies (1939)—Rawsthorne 


’ nee C 3542-4 
Automatic Coupling Nos.—C 7655-7 
* Recorded under the auspices of the British Council. 
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FIRST RECORDING OF 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


and the 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


CORSAIR OVERTURE 
Dv slo 


DB 6357 


MAYFAIR ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Water Gorhr 

Waltz “ Tales of Hofinann *? . Offenbach arr. 

Waldteufel - - - Bog521 

ANNE ZIEGLER 
I’ll Change My Heart; 
WEBSTER BOOTH 

The Wine Song 

(Both from fim ‘<n cette Lady ”’) 

B g518 
THE GEORGE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
Conducted by George Melachrino 


El] Relicario ; Estrellita - - - Bg525 
JEAN CAVALL 
Mayoumba; Parlez-moi d’amour - Bg522 


PERRY COMO 

with Russ Case & his Orchestra 

More than you know; 
and with the Satisfyers 
A garden in the Rain 
ROBIN RICHMOND 

and his Organ-Grinders’ Swing 

Steamboat Bill; Captain Nipper - BD 1155 


THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 
Directed by Paul Fenoulhet 
Ali By Myself; Five Minutes More BD 5955 


BD 1156 


TEX BENEKE 
with the Glenn Miller Orchestra 
Texas Tex - . “ 
I’m Headin’ for California - -\Bp 5956 
JOE LOSS 


and his Orchestra 
Temptation ; — Serenade _ BD 5957 
Ole Buttermi . - ~ a 
Anniversary ine -  - "bsp 5958 
VAUGHN MONROE 
and his Orchestra 
Just the Other Days - - 


Who told You that Lie : BD 5959 
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-EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 





BILLY KIMBER 
Concertina 
Recorded under the auspices of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
Traditional Country Dances 
(a) Double Lead Through 
(b) Over the Hills to Glory 
B 9519 
Traditional Morris Dances 
(a) Beansetting (b) The 29th May 
(c) Rodney (d) Rigs of Marlow 
B 9520 


—— en 


ROBERT IRWIN 
with Wynford Reynold’s Sextet 


(Alll these titles are taken from “‘ Country Magazine” — 
Broadcast by the B.B.C.) 


The Oyster Girl; The One-Eyed Riley 


; B 9523 
The Wild Rover; Pleasant and Delightful 
B 9524 





SWING MUSIC 1947 SERIES 


LEONARD FEATHER’S 
ESQUIRE ALL-AMERICANS 


Long Long Journey; Snafu - - C3546 
HARRY HAYES 
and his Band 
High asa Kite; AFlattoC - - Bg516 


BUNK JOHNSON 
and his New Orleans Band 
Sister Kate - 


One Sweet Letter Foon You . he 9517 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY NORMAN FRASER 


OUTH AMERICA is a vast field: ten 

countries and the three Guianas. Brazil 
alone is seventeen or eighteen times bigger 
than the British Isles, while Uruguay, the 
smallest state, is considerably larger than 
England. Therefore, to speak consistently 
of South America as a musical unit is very 
difficult, and in referring to the various 
countries, I shall confine myself chiefly to 
those which I have visited within the last 
two years. 

When the British Council decided to 
make British music known in South 
America, it did a very wise thing, especially 
as the B.B.C. had prepared the ground. 

The South American, on the whole, is 
very musical and very critical. Practically 
all South Americans have been brought 
up on the assumption that there is no 
British music, and I have even been asked 
by a well-known South American musician 
whether England had any folk music. I 
have also read, in a local paper, that all 
musical composition in England stopped 
with the death of Purcell. I must hasten 
to add, however, that I did find some 
notable exceptions. For instance, the first 
time I came across a copy of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE in South America was in the music 
room of Dr. Vaz Fereira, the former rector 
of Montevideo University : here was indeed 
an ardent discophil and a most widely 
cultured man. 

All South Arhericans who have reached 
the stage of having properly furnished 
houses (including quite a percentage of 
the working class and peasantry) have some 
sort of radio or gramophone. 

The whole of South America is served by 
innumerable radio stations, both private 
and government owned, and it will interest 
the reader to know that a considerable 
proportion of the records put out, at any 
rate in Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile, 
are of British origin. 

Of course it must be stressed here that 
there are vast civilised areas and also vast 
uncivilised areas: in Argentina, the prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires, which is, incidentally, 
larger than England, is as civilised and 
up-to-date as any part of Western Europe. 
On the other hand, in Brazil, there are 
whole regions as big as Western Europe, 
which civilisation has as yet scarcely 
touched at all. 

Now let us consider general musical 
conditions in South America. First of all, 
there are now symphony orchestras in 
about six cities of Brazil, five in Argentina, 
two in Colombia, and one each in Uruguay, 


Chile, Peru, and Venezuela. I believe also | 


that orchestras are in the process of forma- 
tion in Ecuador and Bolivia. This means 
that only Paraguay (and the Guianas ?) 
has not yet reached the orchestral concert 
stage. Then there are good Conservatoires 
in at least Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Mendoza, Santiago, Lima, Cali, and 
Caracas. There are also thousands of small 
schools of music and independent music 
teachers all over the continent. And finally, 
most of the cities and larger towns are 
being visited by that indefatigable band of 
adventuresome travelling virtuosi, whose 
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appearances at any rate tend to form the 
concert - going habit and stimulate the 
would-be composers into production. Of 
course the large capitals like Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires have the added privilege 
of hearing the world’s finest artists, and I 
doubt whether any opera in the world is 
at present as good as the Colon of Buenos 
Aires. 

But what about composers? Well, 
South America is full of composers! A lot 
of them know very little about music. 
Every here and there, however, you will 
come across a real musician in the fullest 
sense of the word. Then there is the unique 
Castro Family in Argentina: four brothers, 
a son, and a first cousin, all first-rate 
musicians. 

And folk music ? In spite of what I 
heard the Colombian delegate say at the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. conference in Paris the 
other day, I am convinced that South 


America has very little of what we in 
England, at any. rate, understand as ** folk 
music.”” The only district where ** folk ”’ 
as apart from “‘ popular ”’ music really does 
seem to exist is the Altiplano or high table 
land in the Andes of Bolivia and northern 
Argentina. Elsewhere one is introduced 
to composers of musica folklérica !* I must 
however hasten to add that excellent 
investigation is being dohe in Argentina 
by Carlos Vega and his assistants of the 
Instituto de Musicologia del Museo Argentino de 
Ciencias Naturales. Parties travel to the 
remotest districts with recording apparatus, 
cameras, etc. Old folk singers and dancers 
are cajoled into performing (a‘sometimes 
very difficult task) and every detail is 
carefully and methodically put down, 
besides being recorded and photographed. 
I have myself on several occasions listened 
to these recordings, and some of them at 
least are fascinating beyond words. They 
are, however, unfortunately not available 
to the public. 

Now we get down to the question of 
British music. Is South America likely to 
become a field for the performance and 
appreciation of the best we have to offer ? 
The answer is unhesitatingly, yes. During 
my two and a half years in Buenos Aires as 
Music Officer of the British Council, I 
was able to come to this very definite 
conclusion. While in South America this 
time I visited Uruguay, Brazil, and Chile, 
as well as Argentina. Some years ago I 
also visited Peru, Colombia, and Venezuela, 
collecting what printed music of those 
countries I was able to find. My experience 
on this recent visit was most instructive. 
I found everywhere a genuine eagerness 
among the cultured musicians to get to 
know something of British music. Artists 
were willing to study works and put them 
in their repertoires ; teachers weré willing 
to teach especially our piano music ; gramo- 
phone enthusiasts wanted to borrow records 
and if possible buy them for themselves. I 
found it was always safe to begin with 
Purcell, Boyce, and the Elizabethans. 
Considerable preparation in the apprecia- 
tion of the English idiom had to be under- 
taken before composers like Elgar, Delius, 
or Ireland were even listened to. 

They took to Britten like ducks to water ; 
Vaughan Williams produced anathema ; 
Bax tickled their ears; Holst aroused 
curiosity ; Bliss was accepted; Walton 
left them cold, except for the viola concerto. 
I was present at the first South American 
performance of this remarkable work in the 
Argentine provincial city of Cordoba. It 
was very well received. 


* When asked ‘* What is folk music?”’ 
Villa Lobos invariably replies: ‘‘I am folk 
music /”’ 
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The case of Vaughan Williams gives 
much food for thought. To us his music 
says such a lot. To the South American it 
not only seems to say nothing at all, but 
often arouses contempt, and even derision. 
Why is this ? The only work of Vaughan 
Williams which I was able to get performed 
was the Wasps Overture. This was quite 
genuinely enjoyed by the audience (the 
Buenos Aires cultured audience), but my 
attempts to interest conductors with other 
works were quite unsuccessful. I believe, 
however, that had I had the recent record- 
ing of Job, or better still, had the de Basil 
Ballet been able to give this work in Buenos 
Aires as they so much wanted to, yet another 
real conquest would have been made for 
our musical prestige. 

The lesson one learns when trying to 
interest foreigners, especially Latins, in our 
music, is this: we speak a very peculiar 
and very strong musical language of our 
own. The concepts of this language have 
their roots in the English countryside and 
the English way of life. Now, the foreigner 
has been brought up on Italian, French, 
and German music. He knows these 
musical languages, and feels at home in 
them. Play Elgar to him, or Vaughan 
Williams, and he will feel that it is a foreign 
language and react accordingly. The 
problem is how to teach him this language 
so that he can really appreciate its literature. 
Repeated hearings of works is one way, 
but a much better way would be if, as a 
school child, he had sung Early one morning 
or Come lasses and lads, or, in fact, any of 
our traditional tunes and folk songs. No 
one brought up on these tunes could help 
feeling completely at home when later 
presented with our composed music. That 
an early study of the Elizabethans is also 
a good way was proved to me in Chile, 
where the cultured musician seems to have 
less difficulty in accepting English music 
than elsewhere in South America. I 
attribute this entirely to the fact that the 
Santiago Conservatoire syllabus includes a 
compulsory study of the English virginalists 
during the studént’s first year. Chilean 
children learn Byrd, Bull, Bach, and Bartok, 
as a matter of course. I was very struck 
with the musical education in Chile while 
I was a professor at the Conservatcire there. 
It is entirc ly due to the efforts of Chile’s most 
notable musician Domingo Santa Cruz. 
Incidentally, I believe Cali, in Colombia, 
now has the best equipped Conservatoire in 
South America. It will be interesting to 
see whether a rising generation of fine 
Colombian musicians is the result. 

It is only within the last few years that 
English recordings have been available in 
South America. They were introduced 
first by the B.B.C. and the British} Council, 
and now they are obtainable in the shops. 
In fact, several Buenos Aires music shops 
make a special point of advertising ‘‘ records 
from England.” British sheet music is 
also now available in South America. 

But what about the other side of the 
picture ? Until fairly recently neither 
records nor scores of South American music 
were available to any extent. As I men- 
tioned above, I tried some years ago to 
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make a collection of South American 
publications but I found very little of any 
value. Now, however, circumstances have 
changed very considerably, and quite a lot 
of material and recordings are available in 
the different countries—more, of course, 
in some than in others. May I suggest that 
subscribers to THE GRAMOPHONE in these 
countries might send in lists of records 
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available ? How these records could then 
be obtained in this country is another 
matter. But we should get to know something 
of the music of the twenty-five or more 
worth-while South American composers, as 
well as the vast amount of popular songs 
and dances some of which are most engaging 
even though, to us, they are written in a 
completely ‘‘ foreign language.”’ 
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CORNER 


By HUBERT FOSS (Continued from page 98) 


The Violoncello 

Commonly called the ’cello (and frequently 
misspelt, with an “i” in place of the second 
** 9,”’ and no apostrophe in the short version), 
this is the third largest of the stringed instru- 
ments, standing on a peg on the floor and 
played between the knees. In pitch it is one 
octave deeper than the viola. Some instru- 
ments of the orchestra have less individuality 
than others, however useful their function. The 
*cello has an unforgettable tone—a good 
example is the solo passage at the opening of 
Invitation 4 la Valse by Weber (in the version by 
Berlioz). The ’cello may well be called the 
singer of the orchestra : he has other jobs to do 
but his singing is his delight, as you will hear 
at the opening of Rossini’s William Tell Overture. 
As a bass instrument, it carries the melody 
less frequently than the violin, of course ; but 
good melodic passages, of great beauty, can be 
found in Wagner’s Prelude to Act 3 of Die 
Meistersinger (where it leads the orchestra with 
most expressive range) and in the Weber (after 
the opening), and a solo passage with piano is 
The Swan by Saint-Saéns. All this shows the 
quiet expressive side of the ’cello: for agility I 
recommend Casals’ recording of the Boccherini 
A major Sonata. 


The Double Bass 

If the ’cello moves with steady tread, the 
double bass (sounding an octave lower than 
the ’cello) is almost elephantine. It is unobtru- 
sive in tone and not very self-expressive: yet it 
is indispensable in the orchestra ;- despite a 
certain vagueness of tone, which makes it little 
suited to solo work, it gives us a good, deep, 
moving bass, supporting the more exact ’cello 
with a fine foundation. I suppose the most 
famous double-bass solo is that in Saint-Saéns’s 
Carnival des Animaux, where he portrays the 
elephant. 

To a large extent ’cellos and basses play 
together in octaves in orchestral music. You 
will hear them together in the famous melody 
(when it first comes in) in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, last movement, and at the opening 
of the “‘ Unfinished ’’ Symphony of Schubert: in 
a more lively and jumping strain in the middle 
section or “ trio ’’ of the scherzo of Beethoven’s 
Fifth. The basses can pluck with excellent 
rhythmic effect: in modern recordings, it may 
be added, they are much more frequently to be 
heard (and so worth listening for) than in the 
older. 


The Wood-wind 

Of the blown instruments, there are two 
distinct types in the orchestra—the lighter and 
more delicate group of pipes, that is the wood- 
wind, and the larger, noisier, and more 
powerful group we call the brass. We'll take 
the wood-wind first—flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, usually to be found in pairs in the 
orchestra, and sometimes accompanied by 


their larger (or smaller) kinsfolk. Historians 
have never yet decided which came first, the 
stringed or the wind instruments. There is no 
doubt that very early in the progress from 
savagery to civilisation, man discovered that he 
could make pleasing noises by blowing down 
the hollow stem of a reed—as soon perhaps as 
he found the sound of a stretched piece of grass 
or animal sinew. Our wood-wind instruments 
have their roots in very distant past eras—all 
save the clarinet, which has not yet reached 200 
years of age. Good passages that show quick 
contrast. of wood-wind against strings and brass 
can be found in Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 
immediately after the plucked string passage 
mentioned earlier, and in the pert joking piece 
of the Meistersinger Overture. Clarinet, oboe, 
flute, and oboe again can be heard following 
each other in that order in the Unfinished 
Symphony, slow movement, each playing the 
same graceful phrase. Part 2 of ‘“* Venus.” 
in Holst’s Planets is another example, and 
the second subject of the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto, first movement, shows us two flutes 
and two clarinets playing in harmony above 
a bottom G held (on the open string) by 
the violin soloist. I will deal with the flute 
next time, and then the oboe, clarinet, and 
bassoon. 


Records 
Cello 

Weber (orch. Berlioz), Invitation a4 la Valse 
(Toscanini). H.M.V. DB3542. 

Rossini, Overture to ‘ William Tell” 
(Toscanini). H.M.V. DB1695. 


Wagner, Prelude to Act III of ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer’? (Barbirolli). H.M.V. 3416. 

Saint-Saéns, Carnival des Animaux, “ Le 
Cygne’’ (side 5) (Stokowski). H.M.V. DB5946. 


Boccherini, ’Cello Sonata (Casals). H.M.V. 
DB1392. 

Double Bass 

Beethoven, Symphony No. g. H.M.V. 
DB2327/35- 


Schubert, “‘ Unfinished’? Symphony (Beecham). 
Col. LX668. 


Beethoven, Symphony No. 5. H.M.V. 
DB3822/5. 

‘Wood-wind 

Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 4 (Lambert). 
Col. DX1099. 

Wagner Meistersinger Overture (Beecham). 
Col. LX557. 

Schubert, Unfinished Symphony (Beecham). 
Col. LX668. 

Holst, ‘‘ The Planets’? (Venus) (Boult). 
H.M.V. DB6228. 


Mendelssohn, Violin Concerto (Menuhin and 
Enesco). H.M.V. DB3555.- 


(to be continued) 
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ICTOR invited its English affiliate, the 

Gramophone Company, to pay half the 
ten thousand dollars, but the suggestion 
was rejected. The Gramophone Company 
could see no future in McCormack records. 
It could not visualise that the sales of these 
records would increase by such leaps and 
bounds that in his peak vear the tenor 
realised three hundred thousand dollars in 
royalties. But events soon forced the 
English company to change its mind and 
before long McCormack matrices passed 
freely back and forth across the Atlantic, 
many of the records being pressed by both 
companies. 


From this time or John McCormack’s 
record career may be roughly divided into 
two parts ; the first embracing the remainder 
of the acoustical era of recording, which 
ended in 1925, and the second part begin- 
ning with his first electrical recordings and 
lasting until shortly before his death in 1945. 


In the first period the McCormack 
records are distinguished for the astounding 
perfectior of diction, the marvellous pianis- 
simo technique, the surety of touch and 
excellence of taste in interpretation, the 
remarkable ability in coloratura and the 
unequalle dpurity and loveliness of voice. 
Never an artist to stand still, these qualities 
increased year after year and, strangely 
enough. reached their zenith, when 
McCormack was at the peak of his career, 
in the very last acoustical McCormack 
coupling issued by Victor, the incomparable 
and too little known Swans and Pur Dicesti. 


After this the picture changed somewhat. 
For some years the voice was still the 
loveliest tenor voice in the world and the 
recordings were still as eagerly looked 
forward to, but even the artist himself said 
that the electrical method was not as kind 
to his voice as the acoustical. Nevertheless, 
the artist in him never ceased growing. 
When the passing ycars inevitably darkened 
and limited the voice, the interpretive and 
sympathetic powers of his singing con- 
tinued to expand, so that many of the 
records he made in the last years before 
his retirement were unequalled in their 
way by anything which had preceded them. 


As to what contributed to making John 
McCormack a great artist, there were 
many factors: there was the sheer love- 
liness of voice, the uncanny ability to 
colour a phrase, the perfection of phrasing 
in general, the sincerity of feeling, the all 
around command of vocal technique, the 
surety and deftness of expression which 
made most other artists sound coarse and 
clumsy when their records were played in 
comparison to his, and the absolute 
perfection of the artist’s enunciation, pro- 
nunciation and diction. So much has been 
said and written about this last that I can 
only quote here a tribute paid ‘by the great 
Marcella Sembrich. When an interviewer 
asked Sembrich if she thought opera in 
English could ever be successful, she 
thought a while and then answered, ‘‘ Well, 
yes it would, if you could get John 
McCormack to sing it ! ”’ 


But the greatest of all the factors in the 
McCormack success story was the fact that 
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JOHN McCORMACK 
AND HIS RECORDS 


(continued from page 100) 


By PHILIP F. RODEN 


Dawning of the Day 


. Dear Little Shamrock 
. Dear Little Shamrock 


Dear Little Shamrock 

Dear Little Shamrock 

Dear Little Shamrock 

Dear Little Shamrock 

Dear Love, Remember Me 

Dear Old Pal of Mine 

Dear Old Pal of Mine 

Devotion 

The Devout Lover 

Don Giovanni—I1! mio tesoro 
Down by the Sally Gardens 

Down in the Forest 

A Dream ; 

Dream Once Again 

Dreams 

Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes 
Du bist die Ruh’ 

Du meines Herzens Kronelein 


Earl Bristol’s Farewell 
Echo 

Eileen 

Eileen Alanna 


. Eileen Alanna 


Eileen Alanna 
Eileen Aroon 
Eileen Aroon 


. Eileen Mavcurneen 


Elisir d’Amore—-Una furtiva lagrima 


Evening Song (Hadley) 
An Evening Song (Blumenthal) 
Ever in My Mind 


The Fairy Glen 
A Fairy Story by the Fire 


' The Fairy Tree 


Faith 

Far Apart 

The Far Away Bells 

Farewell (Schubert) see 
Hurdy Gurdy Man’”’ 

A Farewell (Liddle) - 

A Farewell (Liddle) 

Faust—Final Trio with Melba and 
Sammarco 

Faust—Salve dimora 


se The 


Favorita—Spirito gentil 

Feldeinsamkeit 

Figlia del Reggimento—Per viver 
vicino a Maria 

The First Rose of Summer 

Flirtation, with Kreisler 


Floridante—Caro amore 
The Foggy Dew 

The Foggy Dew 

The Foggy Dew 

Forgotten 

Fortunio—La maison grise 
Friend o’ Mine 

Funiculi, Funicula 


Ganymed 

A Garden in the Rain 

The Garden where the Praties Grow 

The Gateway of Dreams 

Gioconda—Grido die quest’ anima 
with Sammarco 

Gioielle della Madonna—T’eri un 
giorno ammalato, with Lunn 

God be with Our Boys Tonight 


E/ 
Ed. Bell 
Sterling 
Pathé 
Od. (1906) 
Od. 
64153 
64318 
64785 
E/ 
E/ 
E/ 
: 74484 
E/ 
64531 
64434 
64603 
74204 
E/ 
E/ 
E/ 
E/ 
64666 
G. & T. 
Ed. Bell 
64341 
Od. 
64256 
Ed. Bell 
88217 
74219 
64496 
74243 
Od. 
E/ 
E/ 
E/ 
E/ 
E/ 
Od. 
64254 
I.R.C.C, 
88230 
74220 
Od. 
88245 
74221 
64818 
87232 
87549 
E/ , 
G.& T 
Od. 
64326 
64546 
E/ 
E/ 
64437 
E/ 
E/ 
E/ 
E/ 


64773 


753 
754 
755 
1321 
1147 


6204 


759 
1059 
761 


6197 


756 


758 


6204 
760 
6205 


1307 


1544 
1215 


6203 


6203 
762 
3022 


14305 
763 
1660 
751 
1400 


1553 
1463 


44368 
57558 
472074 
4-2396 
5-2110 


2-052110 


4-2367 
4-2489 


4-2950 
02245 


4-2884 
3-2521 


4-237! 


57641 
4-2214 


2-052022 
4-2621 
02323 


57644 


57548 
4-2218 


2-052028 


84230 


2-052026 


42730 


3-2171 
57593 
4-2381 


7-52061 


2-054022 


2-054040 


DA1396 


635 
0215 
DA287 
DA288 
DA289 
DAg65 
DA692 
DA1805 
DB324 
DA1778 
DAs501 
DA293 


DAgzgi 
DB340 
DB2849 
DB766 
DAg32 


DA1446 
DAI741 
DA2go 


DA2g2 
0538 
DA500 


DB324 
DA294 
DB325 
DA1478 
0716 
DAritt 
DA1178 
DA180 
DAr17 
DAg14 


0219 
DAso1 
DB634 


X65 
DA635 


DB630 
DA459 
DB2867 


0469 
DA295 


DAg46 
DAr39! 
DA310 
DB1830 


DAr171 
DA1135 


DB608 
DKi23 
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6442 
683 
8042 


6444 


6447 


I.R.62 
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his voice possessed an enormous amount of 
that intangible characteristic called “‘ sym- 
pathy.”” That is the vague, indefinable 
something that gets down and _ nestles 
inside the listener, making him instantly 
en rapport with the singer. It cannot be 
described and probably cannot be con- 
sciously acquired. It can only be felt. 


Probably the most distinctive vocal 
embellishment in McCormack’s singing 
was one that he loved to use particularly at 
the end of a song, but sometimes elsewhere 
in the selection also. It was a high head 
tone, taken pianissimo and spun out until 
it tapered away into nothing at all. This 
feat is so difficult of tasteful and perfect 
execution that few singers have used it. 


As the careers of the two great friends, 
McCormack and Caruso, were contempo- 
raneous for so many years, it was inevitable 
that respective admirers of the two should 
have many arguments as to which was the 
greater. The American people at large had 
their own answer. They admired, respected 
and marvelled at Caruso, but they loved 
McCormack. 


I have seen people thrilled and trans- 
ported by Caruso’s records, but I have also 
watched them listen to certain of McCor- 
mack’s records with tears running down 
their cheeks, an effect that Caruso records 
do not produce. Again, McCormack was 
able to and did pronounce the syllables of 
all of his words, even on the highest notes, 
while Caruso frequently skipped the pro- 
nunciation and merely sang the tone. 


Two tenor voices could be scarcely more 
dissimilar. Caruso’s voice was a rich, 
luscious, sensual instrument that delighted 
the ear. The McCormack voice of those 
days was an angel’s voice ; a lovely, pures 
serene and spiritual thing far above all 
earthy passions. It enraptured the soul. 

It is sufficient to know that each of the 
artists admired the other and respected his 
ability to perform vocal feats that he 
himself could not. 

(to be continued) 
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10 God Bless America 


10 “‘ God Keep You ” is My Prayer 


Cyl. God Save Ireland 

10? God Save Ireland 

10 Golden Love 

12 Good-Bye 

10% Goodbye, Sweetheart, Goodbye 
10 Goodbye, Sweetheart, Goodbye 
Cyl. Green Isle of Erin 

Cyl. Green Isle of Erin 

10? Green Isle of Erin 

10} Green Isle of Erin 


E/ 
E/ 
Sterling 
Od. 
64429 
74346 


64342 


12 
12 
10 


10 
12 


10 
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Green Isle of Erin 
Green Isle of Erin 
Green Pastures 


The Happy Morning Waits 

Hark! Hark! the Lark—Hedge 
Roses—Who is Sylvia 

The Harp That Once Thro’ Tara’s 
Halls 

The Harp That Once Thro’ Tara’s 
Halls 

Has Sorrow Thy 
Shaded 

Has Sorrow 
Shaded 

Here in the Quiet Hills 

Herr, Was Tragt der Boden Hier 

The Holy Child 

Holy Night—The Trout— 
Impromptu—To the Lyre 

Honour and Love 

A House Love Made for You and 


Young Days 


Thy Young Days 


Me 
How Fair This Spot 
The Hurdy Gurdy Man— 
Impatience—Farewell 
Hymn to Christ the King* 


Ideale 

I Feel You Near Me 

I Hear a Thrush at Eve 

I Hear You Calling Me (piano) 
I Hear You Calling Me (orch.) 
I Hear You Calling Me 

I Hear You Calling Me 


10% I Know of Two Bright Eyes 


10 I Know of Two Bright Eyes 
10 I Know of Two Bright Eyes 
10? I’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby 
10 I’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby 
10 I’ll Walk Beside You 
10 I Love to Hear You Singing 
10 I Look into Your Garden 
10 I Met an Angel 
10 I’m Falling in Love with Someone 
12. Ina Persian Garden—Ah Moon of 
Delight 
10 Indiana Moon 
10 In Sweet Content 
10 In Waldeinsamkeit 
10 Ireland, Mother Ireland 
10 Ireland My Sireland 
12. The Irish Emigrant 
10 The Irish Emigrant 
7 The Irish Imigrant 
Cyl. The Irish Imigrant 
10 I Saw from the Beach, with Kreisler 
10? I Sent My Love Two Roses 
10 Is She Not Passing Fair 
10 It’s a Long Way to Tipperary 
10 Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair 
10 Jeanine, I Dream of Lilac Time 
10 Jerusalem 
10 Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring 
10 Jesus Christ, The Son of God 
10 Jesus, My Lord, My God, My All 
12 Jocelyn—Berceuse, with Kreisler 
12 Joseph—Champs paternels 


* A single side special record, with the pictures of McCormack and the Arch-Bishop of Liverpool on the 
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Ss i o R T aoe ee left by any chance from last night’s gala, 
eedle ? 
Cc I R Cc U A T “ I regret to say, Sir——” 


“ Oh, well. Perhaps under the circumstances. . . . . + We 
are going to take a run round the world, Beedle.” 


“Indeed, Sir ? ” 
“ Yes, I want to get the finest music-reproducer obtainable.” 


* Quite so, Sir. But—you will pardon me, Sir—is a world 
tour necessary for that purpose ? ” 


“ Necessary ? What’s that got to do with it?” 


* Well, Sir, the Decola—which I am informed is the finest 
music-reproducer obtainable—is made in England, and is 
consequently available without, er, globe-trottin3.” 


** Beedle, my information is to the same effect. But (a) I should 
like to see the rest of the world again ; (6) what pleasure to 
have the certainty of attaining the object of one’s quest at 
journey’s end; and (c) how delightful throughout the long 
days of the tour to be hugging to one’s breast the knowledge 
that Btitain can make and does make the finest—etcetera.” 


* Ah, Sir, if I may be permitted to say so, I think that at 
times your imagination shows the touch of genius.” 


“T am obliged to you, Beedle. You confirm my own 
suspicions. And no doubt your excellent intelligence service 
can provide the map reference as to where it would be advisable 
to buy one’s Decola.” 


“ Most certainly, Sir. At Rimingtons, opposite the Hippo- 
drome.” 


** Again we coincide in our information. And that being so, 
perhaps you will make the necessary arrangements wit. 
Rimingtons for the installation of a Decola in the drawing- 
room.” 


** Hadn’t I better order two, Sir ?” 


A lot of people have come to Rimingtons 
—some to buy, some just to hear the Decola. 


And very welcome, either way. It costs «A premonition, Sir, of your saying, ‘Oh, Beedle, shift ta: 


“Two? Why two?” 


£216 11s. 3d.» which sounds a lot of money— _ Decola into the library’ when Mr. Delamere and Mr. Everett 
but not so much when you relate it to the are here, and two hours later, ‘Oh, Beedle, get the Decola 
purchase.—FRED SMITH. back to the drawing-room.’ Kindly forgive my spasm of self- 


pity, Sir, but have you seen a Decola ?” 


** Beedle, you vibrate my very heart-strings. You are riz‘. 


RIMINGTONS “"™ 


* Thank you, Sir, I will.” . 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. ; . . 
‘Thank you, Beedle. It will be extremely convenient to 


. CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. have two Decolas—or is it Decole ? Oh, and, come to thin’: 
CERRARD 117! of it, I don’t think we ’Il go round the world after all.” 
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8 2275 
RITA WILLIAMS 
with Orchestra directed by Peter Yorke 
It’s all over Now; Goodnight, Darling F8 3269 
DINAH SHORE 
For sentimental Reasons ; Sooner or 
Later - - - - . - 
MONTE REY 
Three beautiful words of Love; Sweetheart, 
we'll never grow Old -—- - FB 3277 
STEVE CONWAY 
April Showers; All by Myself - - £8 3270 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
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CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
Five minutes More - - - } FB 2272 
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and his Orchestra 
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VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 
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My love for You” - - ‘ ‘i 

Goodnight, Darling - - ° = 

My heart isn’t in It - - - “} #8 3276 
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and his New Organolians 
Grandfather's Clock - 


I’m forever blowing Bubbles - } ——— 
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JOHN BARBIROLLI 


BY. JOHN 


* OM ARBIROLLI ? ” said the man on 

the train, glancing at a poster on 
Manchester’s Victoria Station, ‘‘ Bah! 
Dances around too much, Give me 
Now he stands quite still, except for his 
arms of course, and that’s how I like to 
see them.” 

But Barbirolli doesn’t want to be seen. 
He simply wants people to come and hear 
his music. The way some people talk one 
might think that the sooner our orchestras 
are equipped with automatic robots to 
beat time, the better. Barbirolli is certainly 
interested in his audiences, but it’s a vain 
listener who imagines that the conductor’s 
energy is spent in providing acrobatics for 
his special benefit. The gestures are there 
for a purpose—to get from the orchestra 
the very maximum of musical expression, 
to re-create the music so that it lives. And 
talking of gestures, I have seen Barbirolli 
leave an orchestra to conduct itself—in the 
coda of Tchaikovski’s Fifth Symphony, a 
point where many conductors work them- 
selves into a glorious frenzy. But he knew 
that the orchestra were playing so well that 
no more than a slight indication of the 
beat was necessary. 

He came to the rostrum from the Royal 
Academy of Music via the British Army 
and two string quartets. His ability as a 
‘cellist needs no mention here, apart from 
saying that his chamber music experience 
from the age of eleven onwards provided 
him with the finest training for the great 
tasks that lay ahead of him as a conductor. 
As successor to Toscanini he was appointed 
to conduct the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, a post which he held 
until his return to England in 1943. His 
work since then with the Hallé Orchestra 
is the fascinating story of a man who built 
up a perfect instrument, through which he 
could present the greatest in music to vast 
audiences aJl over the country. 

I found him rehearsing the Hallé 
Orchestra in an ancient school hall, 
situated in one of the less attractive areas of 
Manchester. After the rehearsal he settled 
down in a corner to talk about music first 
and recordings second. 

“T rarely listen to my own recordings 
after I’ve made them,” he said. ‘* However 
good a record may be, it’s never quite 
like the real thing. But I agree with you— 
new sets and systems of reproduction may 
be able to give us more orchestral reality 
from the records. Some records have been 
outstanding ; my new “ Tallis Fantasia,” 
for instance. In that work there must be a 
distance, a depth, between the two orches- 
tras. In the new records you can hear it— 
it’s wonderful, and I congratulated the 
engineers.”’ 

I asked him about recordings he had 
made with the New York orchestra, but 
which were not yet issued here. ‘‘ There 
are very many, of course, some of which 
I'd like to see issued in this country. 
Sibelius’ Second, for instance. I had a 





CULSHAW 


charming letter from the composer in 
which he said ‘ I am always happy when I 
know my works are in your masterful 
hands.’ Then there’s Brahms’ Second 
Symphony and Mozart’s Twenty-fifth, the 
‘little G minor,’ a lovely work.”’ 

‘I’m interested in the spirit rather than 
the technics of recording. I can easily put 
up with records scratching, provided the 
music’s good. The idea you just mentioned 
of making recordings during concert hall 
performances seems a good one to me. An 
ordinary studio recording is réhearsed and 
rehearsed until there’s no chance of the 
slightest technical slip. A cracked horn 
note might mean re-recording the whole 
side. But I’ve no time for those people 
who sit over a gramophone listening for 
every tiny slip. Some of the performances 





“* Fle came to the rostrum from the Royal Academy ”’ 


that have moved me most in the concert 
hall or opera house have contained minor 
slips of quite negligible importance which 
would make many a gramophone fan hold 
up his hands in horror. And if it’s a concert 
hall recording and a cough from the 
audience gets recorded too, what the hell 
does it matter ? If I’m intent on listening 
to music these little things are of no 
importance.” 

I mentioned the ‘cello records he had 
made for the N.G.S. some years ago. He 
laughed: ‘‘ Ah, yes, but there were some 
before that. I made some for Edison Bell 
with my sister when I was ten years old. 
A Pergolesi Aria, ‘ O Star of Eve ’ and ‘ The 
Broken Melody ’—that one’s quite diffi- 
cult. I’d give anything to hear them again.” 
I said that perhaps one of our readers 
might discover that he had a set. “‘ Do you 
think so? I do wish somebody could 
find them—I lent mine years ago and 
haven’t seen them since.” 

When I asked him what works he would 
like to see added to the catalogues there 
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was no shortage of answers. “‘ “The Garden 
of Fand,’ a beautiful work which must be 
recorded soon. And Casals ought by now 
to have recorded ali the Bach Sonatas. 
But to my mind one of the most glaring 
omissions is that neither Kreisler nor 
Sammons, the two greatest living inter- 
preters of the Elgar Violin Concerto, has 
been asked to record this work, so as to 
take. advantage of modern recording 
technique. With these artists so near 
retirement it’s a shame if future generations 
are to be deprived of such great perform- 
ances. One of them must record it soon ; 
I think this is a matter of very great 
importance.” 

“The British Council are doing great 
work in recording some of our British 
Symphonies. Bax’s Third I think of as a 
masterpiece, and Vaughan-Williams’ Fifth 
is a remarkable feat of recording. The level 
is fairly constant throughout and yet the 
records have sufficient contrast. That’s 
the trouble with American recordings, 
there’s too much contrast, they’re too shrill 
and there’s too much edge on the strings.” 

Barbirolli is interested in the American 
School of Composers. ‘‘ Barber’s work is 
beautiful, and we did here a delightful 
little piece by Deems Taylor, ‘ Marco takes 
a Walk.’ Creston, Grant Still and Bernard 
Herrman are all good, and it would be 
pleasant to see more American music in our 
catalogues.” 

I brought up the much discussed topic 
of film music, and asked him if he thought 
British composers spent too much time 
writing for this medium. ‘“ No, it’s all 
good practice for them and, as you say, the 
composer must live. Mozart was com- 
missioned to write music for all sorts of 
social occasions, some of which is very 
beautiful, but people very probably didn’t 
listen to it. They are a little snobbish about 
film music today. It may not be great 
music, but, who knows ?, some day a 
composer may write a really good score 
that can stand alone from the film. Besides. 
background music helps people to cultivate 
an ear for good orchestral texture—William 
Alwyn has written some beautiful music 
for the Manchester Civic Film. ” 

“People are always asking me why I 
don’t compose. But why on earth should 
I? Of course, I could compose, but if I 
did write music it would sound exactly 
like pseudo-Delius, and as Delius has 
written it all very beautifully before, there’s 
no need for me to worry !”’ 

Finally, we talked about his beloved 
Hallé Orchestra. We had been discussing 
the present Piano Concerto rage and 
Barbirolli said: ‘‘ There is no need for it. 
In many places people go to see such ard 
such a soloist with his double octaves 
and bangings. But with the Hallé they 
come to hear the orchestra, to listen to the 
music. You can fill a hall without a Rach- 
maninov Concerto—I have proved it here 
and in the tours I have done with the 
orchestra. Do you know?,”’ he said leaning 
forward, ‘‘ I have given four performances 
of Elgar’s Second Symphony this week, 
in four different towns and to capacity 
audiences. Elgar, to me, stands as the las 
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of a great line, with Beethoven and Brahms 
before him. Oh, and the rest of the pro- 
gramme at those concerts—Brahms, Berlioz, 
Handel, Prokofieff and Purcell. You see, it 
can be done.” 

Such is the ambition of a great musician ; 
to bring to the people as much as possible 
of all that is finest in music. Otherwise, why 
should he, a man of international reputa- 
tion, be rehearsing his orchestra in a broken- 
down schoolroom and tiring himself out 
with extensive tours throughout the north ? 
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But his reward is more than the applause 
at the end of a concert. It is the feeling 
that in every audience there is, perhaps, 
just one person who, through the playing of 
Barbirolli and the Hallé, has found his way 
into the world of great music. And in that 
person’s hands lies the destiny of all that is 
greatest in music. Show him the best, 
show it in an outstanding and revealing 
performance, and he, as a member of the 
music-loving public, will carry on the 
great tradition. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





ORCHESTRAL 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Bec- 


“Le Corsaire ” 
H.M.V. DB6357 


cham) Overture 
Op. 21 (Berlioz). 
(12 ins., 7s. 4d.). 
Berlioz-Beecham at their brilliant best. 
Need I say more ? The recording shows 
how to get a keen fiddle-edge without 
throat-(ear-)cutting, how to convey the 
thought-behind-the-tone ; how to weight a 
bass, shade a phrase . . . many choice hints 
for the fit hearer. The more we hear even 
the smaller Berlioz pieces, the more we 
realise that there never was a musical 
thinker to match him: like it or not ; and 
you are not bound to like it. If you like 
excitement, new thinking, you will. But 
by now everybody knows whether he be 
Berliozian or not. I seek no conversions. 
The work was written, first as Le Tour de 
Nice, when the composer was on holiday 
after a breakdown at the city named in the 
title. He was forty-one, and fully mature. 
Byron’s corsair, Conrad, “‘ lone, wild and 
strange,’’ his love Medora, his captivity and 
freeing, the sea, piracy—a fine mixture 
turned out to perfection, even if the “ plot ”” 
be not minutely traced. There seems to be 
a simplicity of depiction here : Berlioz tune- 
fully took the elements that best pleased his 
fancy, from his early work, and from his 
reading of Byron. There are grand little 
‘‘ rallies.’ with terocious runs for the 
fiddles: magnificent brass bouncings o’er 
the main, flutings of the wind in the 
shrouds, and every kind of liquorice-all- 
sort you can imagine: for you must do most 
of the imagining, if you have any time left 
afier listening to these magnificent sea- 
storming and heaven-storming _ strains, 
wherein St. Elmo’s fire blazes at the mast- 
head. This is really breath-taking playing 
and recording. 


Evelyn Rothwell (oboe) and Hallé 
Orchestra (Barbirolli): Oboe Con- 
certo (Corelli), H.M.V. (C3540 
(12 ins., 4s. 10$d.). 


The arrangement has been popularised 
by the Hallé, and many thousands must 
have heard it all over the country. The 
soloist is Mrs. Barbirolli, a delightful inter- 
preter of thoughtful, even noble strains, and 
of gaieties which waft us to a purer age. 
Corelli was one of the early “‘ finds ’’ of the 
old N.G.S.: you will remember the tender 
joy of the Christmas Concerto. Here are 
some more tunes of like idyllic freshness, 
pointed with the sunny geniality (as we 
imagine it) of the original pifferari, which 
linked the ancient world, as far back as 
Theocritus, in the bonds of a universal 
faith and fancy. Nothing now can do that ; 
therefore, let us the more cherish imagina- 
tion, idealism, distinction of thought and 
vision, as we fable them to be inherent in 
such music as this. With the practised 
ease of all concerned, and the standard of 
reed-recording we now daily taste and give 
thanks for, this record is one of the most 
delectable of ‘‘ naps.’’ I like especially the 
way in which the final dance is poised, taken 
even slowly, every measured phrase a 
rebuke and also an encouragement to a 


. fretful age, to “‘ listen to that, and do your 
\ best.” 


Moiseiwitsch and Philharmonia Or- 
chestra (Lambert): Piano Concerto 


(Delius). H.M.V. ©3533-4 ©S3535 
(12 ins., 12s. 24d.). Auto CS7648 
7449-50. 


I think this might have a good deal of 
the Tchaikovsky-Rachmaninov success, if 
properly boosted. It has much of the same 
swooping, whooping style (rather surprising 
to some who think of Delius as a delicate 
flower). It is of course rather too deriva- 
tive, even for 1907 (when the revised 
version appeared: he had some decade or 
so earlier been working on sketches, which 
at first appeared in a full-scale size of three 
movements, later reduced to this not 
altogether satisfying one-movement form). 
There is the old Lisztian hangover, a bit 
of Grieg (who himself derived that from 
the same source-—and from Tchaikovsky’s 
influence). There is not much of the truly 
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essential, inward Delius, but there is plenty 
for most people’s money; and in this 
clcarly-clanging yet sweet-toned recording, 
we may find Delius being commended to 
people who otherwise would not expect to 
care much for him. Try it on your 
Tchaikovsky-Rachmaninov friends! It is 
when we come, after the rosy raptures of 
the opening, to the middle of side 1 that 
we find a rather heavily pianised touch of 
the more delicate spirit ; but it is overlaid 
by decoration ; he seems too conscious of 
the need for being Lisztianly luscious ; o1 
perhaps that was in his nature at the time ; 
he had not then found his deepest self. The 
slow movement perhaps comes nearest to 
some of the feeling that we get in Appalachia 
and the Mass; but the whole thing is 
rather swelled-out, and the finale (not the 
original last movement, but an attempt to 
wrap up the whole by using the earlier 
matter) does not, I think, come off very well. 
The pianist gets fine scope, uses it well 
(except in the softest melodic spirit, where 
he is never quite happy), amd will surely 
sell the records to everyone who likes both 
Moiseiwitsch and the kind of music in 
which he excels, and which the fiery furnace 
of this recording fuses into something at 
least physically, if not spiritually, exciting. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Lambert): 
Symphonic Studies (Rawsthorne). 
H.M.V. C3542-4 (12 ins., 14s. 74d.). 
Auto (7655-7. Score, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 10s. 6d. 


This well-built and very vividly-recorded 
item was composed in 1938, and is 
dedicated to Ireland. There is the typical 
(and topical) astringency, not harsh enough 
or so chatterboxy as to be tiresome, and 
sufficiently consistent (as most modern 
music is not) to mark a strong stage in the 
productions of this Lancashire-born com- 
poser, now in his forty-second year. I find 
these moderns rather too keen on keeping 
going at all costs. More rests would 
improve them (perhaps, more rests from 
the world, as well as purely musical ones). 
There are quiet moments, but few comfort- 
ing ones. It sounds here as if Rawsthorne 
were deepening, which is what one might 
expect in any thoughtful composer. | 
cannot say that I take much pleasure in the 
vast bulk of music to-day, but this example 
of it has some impressive moments, if no 
very original ones: ,the middle-European 
gamut has been run, and Shostakovitch 
and the rest have provided more of the 
thrills than, I think, can be got out of 
artful astringency and pungency-without- 
passion. If passion there be, it leaves me 
cold. This rather over-full and superbly- 


. recorded score has been put forth, under 


the auspices of the British Council, a body 
for which I have not, in general, a very 
high esteem. Apart from some pretentious- 
ness, which I find very British (in both 
Council and music), I have no very striking 
feeling for or against such doings. They 
seem to me inevitable warp and woof of 
the will-to-destruction that is carrying man 
to eternal death. It is meet and right that 
his will should be expressed in every 
medium of art ; and right, too, that those 
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At home—in the beautiful homes where the works of the 

artist craftsmen are still used for the purpose for which they 

were designed—you will find the Decola. Once only the reigning 

dukes and princes could hear, at home, the superb performances of the 

great court musicians. To-day Decola brings the living music of the concert 


hall into the homes where only the truly beautiful is good enough and perfection 
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The Decola is the world’s first record reproducer, having a res- 

ponse range of thirty to fourteen thousand cycles per second. 

Listening to Decola reproduction gives the impression that there 
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is no reproduction. You hear—it seems that you see—the 

orchestra in your own home. Every note—every overtone and 


living musie 
transient within the range of human hearing—is vibrantly alive. g 


Please send for photographs and full information. 
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who revolt against this will should express 
themselves: just as right as that artists 
should put forth what is given to them to 
utter, without fear or favour. Even if the 
really big men of the present or immediate 
past, like Sibelius and Elgar and Bax, have 
said all this far better in shorter space, the 
younger end have the right to have their 
due say, and I for one, even if I dislike 
most of their sayings, shall (if with but a 
fragment of Voltaire’s will) defend with my 
life their right to give that testimony. 


Joseph Szigeti (violin): Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Lambert): Reverie and 
Caprice, Op. 8—‘‘ Romance for 
Violin and Orchestra’? (Berlioz). 
Columbia LX946 (12 ins., 7s. 4d.). 

A tiny concertic effort (1839), written 
without the ‘‘ programme” idea _ that 
somebody else later added. It is minor 

Berlioz, exquisitely poised in this perform- 

ance, and tenderly treated by all, including 

the recorders. The slightly dark colour is 
truly limned. There is little that any other 
romantic could not have produced ; apart 
from the tone-colour, which is a little out 
of the ordinary, and shows a livelier 
sensibility to tone than that of most such 
providers, the ideas do not come to much. 

You could argue that there is enough of the 

Carnaval brand of thoughtful music to mark 

this as a bit out of the common run ; but 

it is all rather tedious. 


City of Birmingham Orchestra 
(Weldon): Symphony No. 3 in F, 
Op. 76 (Dvofdk); Russlan and 
Ludmilla Overture (Glinka). 
Columbia DX1315-9 (12 in., 24s. 44d.). 
Auto DX8245-9. 

A recording that pleases me most on its 
gentler sides. In a forte I do not find the 
chamber quite ideal. Much to enjoy, and 
little to question in it, though. And as for 
the music, this sweet addition to our 
Dvofakian delights, endearingly endisced, 
is a New Year present that every lover of 
old-time charm owes himself, however 
depleted his purse may be by the time these 
lines are read. Does any symphony begin 
more engagingly, creep more coaxingly 
into the affections ? It is confusingly called 
“ No. 3 ”’ ; was originally Op. 24 ; belonged 
first to 1875, the year when Dvorak, then 
thirty-four, was becoming known to men 
like Hanslick and Brahms: the prolific year 
of Wanda, the string Serenade, and chamber 
music for trio, piano quartet, and quintet. 
It was actually the fifth symphony, the first 
two (1865) being unpublished until after his 
death. His symphonising covered the best 
of his working life, and the maturest of it 
came early in that period, rather than late. 
The years from 1875 to 1885 were the 
strongest, 

Biilow, to whom Dvofrdk dedicated this 
work, called him, ‘‘ next to Brahms, the 
most God-gifted composer ’’ of the time. 
If those gifts may be held to include 
heart ?? (which nowadays they apparently 
are not) few would dispute the placing. 
The opening reminds us of the so-called 
-Vigger quartet, and of course of much else 
in the composer’s rather limited scheme of 
emotion. It is no bad mark against the 
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opening, too, that onc is bound to think of 
the Pastoral’s billings and cooings in the 
country. Dvorak was a countryman bred, 
and Beethoven was the man of the town ; 
yet both enchant us with their landscapes. 
Dvorak bethinks himself that he is on 
symphonic adventure bent, but he cannot 
prevent his inclination from meandering 
(in the best sense of the term). His second 
idea, the little rising sequence marked 
Grandioso (three-quarters inch), is not like 
Elgar’s nobilmente themes ; it is, as Tovey 
perfectly hit it off, the grandeur of the 
Christmas tree. At 14 ins. we have a third 
theme, which would strictly go as the 


second-subject. There is chat and 
‘“‘ visiting’? (in the American sense— 
around the tree and fireside). The minor- 


key manipulation around 2} ins., and 
that which follows—the down-dropping 
arpeggio, is very much of a Mendelssohnian 
cast, isn’t it ? (For pure Mendelssohn, 
hear } in. on side 2.) 

We get excellent value in development : 
everybody has his look in, his anecdote or 
comment ; nothing better, in the Mendels- 
sohn tradition, has been done than the first 
part of side 2; yet it is not a bit like M’s 
classical usage. -He would never have 
chuckled away like D., in the middle of 
this side, or seemed for a moment to fritter. 
There is a genial blend of everything that 
the easy-going and the academic can alike 
enjoy ; and that touch of the first and second 
subjects combined, near the end, is delicious. 
Let a modern take four ideas and play 
about with them, and see how far he is 
from achieving Dvorak’s artless-artful end. 
I fird the wind-recording especially 
congenial. 

Slow Movement.—Pensive ; perhaps less 
individual in its melodic shaping, but very 
much so in its broad form. Thé opening 
figure is conventional, but the movement 
grows, with a quiet dark intensity that 
again reminds me of a Mendelssohnian 
impulse, though here it is stronger, more 
continuous than his. You will notice how 
he uses this figure, quickened, as accom- 
paniment to other matter. The middle 
section is beautifully fresh, fragrant ; it 
might be an ideal of mature womanhood, 
as against the maiden sighs of the first 
section. Schubert comes to mind in the 
orchestration : pellucid, yet never thin. He 
achieves a considerable climax (again, one 
thinks of the Unfinished a good deal, on this 
side). The fiddles are delicate, though on 
high just a shade below their best. The 
playing is firm, clear, manly: apt for the 
general spirit of Dvorak. The end is 
exquisite. A recitative unexpectedly joins 
this movement to the Scherzo, in which the 
orchestral touch-and-go comedy is daintily 
delivered. There is not a moment of over- 
stress in the performance. If anyone likes 
revels, I don’t think the composer would 
object. The Trio may remind you of the 
second subject of the slow movement: or it 
may not. Its gentle machinations are richly 
Schubertian. 

Finale—Drama in full sail at once: 
melodrama, perhaps ? Some curious har- 
monies of seeming dubiety resolve a key- 
fight, before the heroine enters, at about 
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2} ins., in rather. old-fashioned operatic 
fashion : Wagner and Liszt had not lived in 
vain. These strains are perhaps a wee bit 
faded for us now. I feel Dvorak working 
a trifle too hard at his drama, in this finale. 
Yet it was probably all rich gold to him. 
The next side shows him having a grand 
time: there is a moment of harking back 
in spirit to the first movement ; and then 
more Flying Dutchman stuff, with a glorious 
bass clarinet episode (2} ins.). Here I have 
to leave the discs, for the last one, with the 
end of the work, and the Glinka overture 
fill-up, has not reached me. The last side 
will show the binding-together scheme of 
the composer (first and last movements) : 
a keen clinching. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Paul Kletzki) : 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, 


Op. 64 (Tchaikovsky). Columbia 
LX969-74 (12 ims., 44s.). Auto 
LX8541-6. Score, Eulenberg” or 
Hawkes. 


And now to old woods and pastures 
hoary. Space presses, so my meadows 
must be compressed to a mere cultivation- 
strip, wherein I would express my entire 
satisfaction, from every point of view, with 
the recording and performance of this old 
friend. Perhaps I am a partial witness 
now, for I have written so often and so 
affectionately about Tchaikovsky, friend of 
my youth, and once idol of my adolescence. 
So many are going through the same 
stages to-day, and I, from afar, wave and 
wish them well,whilst feeling, in a self- 
elected emeritus sense, excused from that 
minute attendance upon the physiological 
and cerebral details of form and structure 
in which I long delighted—and still enjoy, 
if any new thing comes along to tempt the 
old analyst’s mind and heart together. In 
the dark, in the sunlight, in the limelight 
and the lovers’ moonlight, the Fif.h is 
handsomely presented, fitly for any stage. 
If I feel a bit of Cyrano in it, that seems to 
me the proper thing to feel: a nose (cr a 
neurosis) larger than life, or a personality 
a bit too badly split to endure life ; all-in- 
all, the Fifth is grand meat for the young, 
and long may they devour it. The 
individual orchestral tones often have 
striking power here ; the conductor’s reach 
is long ; and the scope for any conductor’s 
reading, in such a work, must be allowed 
to be very wide. Wisdom and _tone- 
drawing power seem to go well together, 
in no.able recording. 


Harriet Cohen (piano): Phhilarmonia 
Orchestra (Siisskind): Concerto in 
D minor’ (Bach). ‘olumbia 
DX1312-4 (12 ins., 14s. 7$d.). Auto 
DX8242-4. Score, Eulenburg. 
Vivid, at times almost violent in strength. 
I would tone down, on my instrument. 
Bach is strong, virile, but not steely. I 
think players tend to overde his mechanics, 
in our machine-age. At times the soloist 
seems to hurry a trifle ; but the performance 
has most of the Bachian virtues, and not 
more of the less endearing qualities 


. (interpreters’, not the composer’s) than can 


readily be taken in the stride : including the 
apparently inevitable British tendency to 
underline Bach’s clip-clop. And it does 
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not seem to matter much where the 
conductor came from originally. All is 
moulded to the British sensibility. The 
music was for the violin and orchestra 
av first. There are several forms of the 
keyboard adaptation (the harpsichord is the 
ideal solo instrument, of course: it is 
arguable that this should never be played 
on the piano at all) ; but no form of the 
violin-solo concerto is known. The most 
remarkable adaptation is to the service of 
a church cantata. The building up of the 
first movement is of minute interest. 
Nothing could better represent Bach’s 
craftsmanship ; and certainly the perform- 
ance and the recording, with its slightly 
dark taste (almost of “ bitters’’) make a 
most impressive disc. 

The slow movement presents a problem 
to the pianist, of making the tune seem to 
sing. The harpsichord fails, of course, and 
the piano can but simulate, in the hands of 
the cleverest player. Our soloist does well 
here, but the feat, in perfection, cannot be 
achieved without an electronic piano. 
Still, all said, there is deep, ripe satis- 
faction in this record, despite the lack of 
the softest shades. Bach arranged the 
finale for another cantata; its sprightly 
trend is perhaps somewhat chastened in 
this very clean, crisp performance. Once 
or twice the pianist sounds a bit laborious. 
The building up of the tone is good, though, 
and the conductor has easy control. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Beer) : 
Don Juan, Op. 20 (Richard Strauss). 
Decca K1347-8 (12 ins., gs. gd.). 
Score, Hawkes or Eulenburg. 


Don Juan is the most amazing of all the 
early Strauss tone-poems, in its depth, 
skill of manipulation, and unity. This 
reading, though a bit hurried, demon- 
strates the technique both of Strauss and of 
the orchestra interpreting him. I think 
some emotional detail could have been 
clearer and more impressive, but the 
general effect is good. The volume 
achieves a happy balance: in so heavily 
scored a piece we might easily have been 
deafened. This the modern recording 
avoids, providing a sense of aural security, 
with splendid colour. The episodes must 
by now be well known to everyone, so I 
will not explain them: the search for love 
(for conquering love, that is), for ever-new 
sensation in this kind, is Juan’s excuse for 
his life. Have the reed instruments ever 
sung more pathetically ? In the end “ the 
fuel is all consumed ; the hearth is cold 
and dark.’”’ It was a deep subject, and so 
remains, even when Strauss’s own creative 
hearth (we feel) has chilled with age. We 
do not forget his glorious rage of power, 
away back in those mounting times of 
horror for the orthodox, half a century 
ago ; and we shall ever be grateful for the 
revelation. W.R.A. 


Ida Haendel (violin), National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, (Cameron), Con- 
certo for Violin in D major, Op. 
35. (Tchaikowsky), Decca K 1444-7 
(12 ins., 19s. 6d.). Auto AK1444-7. 

These records have not arrived in time for 

review this month. 
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OPERATIC AND SONGS 


Mario Binci (tenor), Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Patané): Addio alla madre “‘ Cav- 
alleria Rusticana’’ (Mascagni). Che 
gelida manina ‘La Bohéme” 
(Puccini) (sung in Italian). H.M.V. 
C3541 (12 in., 4s. 10$d.). 

Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra : 
La Fleur que tu m/’avais jetée, 
‘* Carmen ”’ (Bizet). Sung in French. 
Bildnisaria, ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte ”’ 
(Mozart). Sung in German. Parlo- 
phone R20550 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

Margherita Carosio (soprano), Carlo 
Tagliabue (baritone), Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
(Patané): Appressati, Lucia and 
Soffriva nel pianto, from “Lucia Di 
Lammermoor,’ Act 2 (Cammerano- 
Donizetti). Sung in Italian. H.M.V. 
DB6358 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 


One of my most pleasant memories of 
the recent San Carlo season at Covent 
Garden was Mario Binci’s singing of 
Pinkerton. As Ronald Phillips said in his 
excellent article on the San Carlo singers in 
the last issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, Binci’s 
rather casual acting was well suited to the 
part and his charmingly lyrical voice gave 
full value to the music the most despicable 
of operatic heroes has to sing. Binci is 
inclined to vary his emotional temperature 
overmuch in his singing of Che gelida manina 
in this recording: and though he warms 
up to the climax of the aria he begins in 
such a way as to suggest that he is indifferent 
to the coldness of Mimi’s hands, and ends 
in the same rather casual manner. His 
singing of the Cavelleria aria, expressive 
throughout, is much more of a piece and 
altogether more successful, but the lyric 
quality of the voice is well displayed in both 
arias. When this young artist has got more 
ring into the highest part of his voice, which 
is at present a little constricted, he will 
give the maximum of pleasure. Before going 
further I must again complain strongly 
about the recording of the orchestral 
accompaniments to operatic arias. The 
feeble chord before Chi son’, son’ un poeta, 
a chord which causes the modulation into 
the new key, is practically inaudible, and 
before the full-blooded cantabile passage 
there is no exciting anticipatory ‘‘ plonk, 
plonk,”’ from ’cellos and double basses, but 
merely two dull pings, nor is the voice 
properly supported by singing strings in 
the cantabile. The strings sound well enough 
at the start of the Cavalleria aria, but soon 
the orchestra retires into the background ; 
and the same is true, after a good start, of 
the Lucia duet. Donizetti’s and Bellini’s 
arpeggio accompaniments are gentle seas 
of tone on top of which the voice should 
float, but here the tide is well and truly 
out. In the Magic Flute aria one hears 
practically nothing of the orchestral detail, 
always lovely in Mozart, and in the Flower 
Song the beautiful modulatory chords at 
the close when Don Jose sings Je t’aime are 
anaemic to a degree. I can see no reason 
why this problem of balance should not be 
satisfactorily tackled and solved and can 
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only conclude that no one is interested 
enough to undertake it. If that is an unjust 
verdict let us be given some discs to prove 
the opposite. 

Tauber’s singing of the Flower Song is 
remarkably good. It is done with a real 
sense of style, in excellent French, and the 
voice sounds wonderfully fresh. If he sings 
a loud top note at the end instead of the 
soft one Bizet has marked, one can only 
say that Tauber is following the usual 
practice. 

The Portrait aria from ‘‘ The Magic 
Flute” is sung with equal muscianship- 
one remembers what a fine Tamino Tauber 
was—but with insufficient flexibility of tone. 
It is all a little too much on the loud side 
and lacks the ease with which he used to 
be able to sing it. 

The Lucia disc disappointed me. Doni- 
zetti excels in opera buffa and one would 
have welcomed with open arms anything 
from Don Pasquale, La Figlia del Reggtmento, 
or—and particularly—L’Elisir d’ Amore: but 
most of Lucia is poor faded stuff and this 
duet I found dull. It is interesting that 
Bellini and Donizetti exactly complement 
one another. It is as impossible to imagine 
Bellini writing a Don Pasquale—he created 
only one comic character in all his operas, 
and that in the first one he wrote—as to 
imagine Donizetti writing a Norma. And 
so Donizetti could not provide the tragic 
kind of music demanded by the story of 
Lucia. The situation in the duet is that 
Lucy’s brother has intercepted all her 
lover’s letters and now tries to convince 
her, by means of a forged letter, that this 
lover, Edgar, has transferred his affections 
elsewhere. All the Italian composers of the 
period were much addicted to voices (or 
instruments) in thirds but in this context, 
when the two voices mingle, they sound 
exceptionally foolish. 

Tagliabue’s fine voice records very well 
and he puts a good deal of light and shade 
into his singing. Carosio’s higher register, 
as recorded, but not in real life, sounds 
rather unfocussed and lacking in definition, 
but there is much that is admirable in her 
singing. I hope we shall be given many 
more concerted numbers from operas, for 
few things, to my mind, are so enjoyable on 
the gramophone: and all of us who love 
opera could provide a lengthy list of 
numbers we should like to have recorded. 


Kathleen Ferrier (contralto), Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra (Boyd Neel): O 
rest in the Lord : Woe unto them, 
from ‘‘ Elijah’? (Mendelssohn). Decca 
K1556 (12 in., 4s. 10$d.). 

These two very well-known arias are 
beautifully sung and well accompanied. 
Though the label speaks only of the Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra, the flute makes its 
proper appearance in O rest in the Lord. 
Kathleen Ferrier sings the aria in the only 
possible way, quite simply, unsentimentally. 
and as if she meant it. It is not her fault 
that Mendelssohn put the unimportant 
word “‘and”’ on a difficult note for a 
contralto to sing softly. The result is 
bound to be ‘‘ and He,” instead of ‘the 
reverse. The singer suitably darkens her 
tones in the Woe aria—what an Italian 
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flavour,.by the way, the music develops 

in the beautiful phrases towards the end. 

In every way, then, a very good recording. 
A.R. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Zorian String Quartet : Quartet No. 2 
in C, Op. 36 (Britten): Fantasia 
upon one Note (Purcell). H.M.V. 
C3536-9 (12 in., 19s. 6d.).. Auto 
C765 1-4. 


I heard a broadcast of Benjamin Britten’s 
first string quartet several years ago on a 
hot summer’s afternoon (there actually was 
one that year!) in a London garden and 
enjoyed it greatly. I recall the use he made, 
in the first movement, of three notes in close 
formation which, so to speak, opened and 
shut: I also remember the emotional 
warmth of the slow movement and an 
excellent tune, placed just where it was 
needed, in the last movement. 

My colleagues tell me that this second 
quartet is in every way a better work, and 
it may be that when I have had time to 
absorb it more fully I shall be able to agree 
with them. At present, having only heard 
the work twice, I cannot get onto friendly 
terms with it. 

Contrapuntal writing, the genius of the 
quartet, is not, I think, Britten’s strong suit. 
and the interest of the music lies more in its 
rhythms and harmonies. If one finds the 
music powerful but restless, the effect, in 
general cold and for bidding, it may be 
said that the composer is not concerned 
with being ingratiating. But I do not yet 
find this music emotionally or spiritually 
meaningful, and I do feel an over aware- 
ness of its contrivance. 

If you turn up letter ‘‘H”’ in the first 
movement (Boosey & Hawkes issue a well- 
printed score, with an analysis by Erwin 
Stein, for 3s 6d) you will find it hard to 
believe you are not looking at a page of 
Bartok. That, in itself, is little: but the 
point is that, whereas Bartok’s asperities 
always convince one, Britten’s do not. 
Many pages of The Rape of Lucretia had a 
beautiful lyric quality which was perfectly 
convincing, but in this quartet the diatonic 
feeling is disturbed by an alien part in such 
a way as to make one feel the music is not 
an integrated whole. The twentieth varia- 
tion of the Chacony is a case in point. 

This Chacony consists of a theme and 
twenty-one variations, arranged in four 
groups with each group separated from the 
next by a cadenza. The emphasis lies on 
varied harmonies and rhythms much more 
than onany of the thematic developments. 
There are moments of great beauty 
—the fourteenth variation, for example— 
and, as all through the quartet, an un- 
deniable largeness of approach, but I 
remained enormously interested, slightly 
repelled, and never convinced. 

The Scherzo is an exceedingly full-blooded 
movement, played for all it is worth by the 
Zorian String Quartet, and the effect, 
which the recording does nothing to 
diminish, is orchestral. 
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The recording is, indeed, all through 
more than life size, and the methods of this 
young and very talented quartet are some- 
times a bit rough. They show their 
musicianly qualities, which are considerable, 
in Purcell’s lovely Fantasia on One Note. 
The one note, heard in every bar, is C on 
a second viola, and the music woven round 
this drone-note gradually increases in speed 
up to the dance-like measures at the close. 
It is a curious experience to play this Fantasia 
immediately after listening to the brutally 
strident phrases on the last page of Britten’s 
quartet. The quietly contemplative start 
of the Purcell finds no place, or hardly any 
place, in the Britten Quartet: but that is 
merely a statement of fact, not a criticism. 


™ I hope to have conveyed that Britten’s 
second quartet is an exceedingly challenging 
work and that we should be grateful to 
H.M.V. not only for issuing it just over a 
year since it was composed, but for entrust- 
ing it to a quartet of young women who 
have ‘done splendid work in these last 
years. 


John Cockerill (harp), Jean Pougnet 
(violin), David Martin (violin), Fred- 
erick Riddle (viola), James White- 
head (v:oloncello), Arthur Cleghorn 
(flute), Reginald Kell (clarinet) : 
Introduction and Allegro for Harp 
(Ravel); Premiére Arabesque 
(Debussy-Renie). Columbia DX1310-1 
(12 in., gs. gd.). 


The opening bars of Ravel’s Septet, for 
flute and clarinet, became familiar to 
thousands because of their use as a kind of 
“* theme-song ”’ for The Man born to be King. 
It takes a drama producer to think of 
something so entirely unsuitable as this 
impressionistic, but not in the least mystical, 
piece and I only hope that those who do 
not know the “theme” in its proper 
context wil] immediately purchase this very 
fine recording and get rid of false associa- 
tions. The work is really a concerto for 
the harp with accompaniment for chamber 
orchestra and it remains one of the most 
charmingly romantic things Ravel ever 
wrote: in fact, I see no reason why it 
should not become as popular as Debussy’s 
L’apres-midi d’un faune 

We have had to wait a long time for a 
re-recording of the Septet, but there is 
ample reward not only in an excellent and 
well-balanced performance by all con- 
cerned but also in really grand recording. 
The harp, of course, has always recorded 
well but here we have all its characteristic 
qualities most faithfully reproduced and all 
through the delicate colours of the music— 
never more lovely than when Ravel is 
weav'ng the theme of the Introduction into 
the Allegro—are captured with the greatest 
success. The transcription of Debussy’s 
Arabesque was an obvious choice for the 
spare side and Mr. Cockerill plays it very 
well, even though female fingers are, I 
think, more suited to the harp than those 
of the male. 


May we now have an equally good 
recording of Ravel’s superb Piano Trio? 


I2t 


Ginette Neveu (violin), Jean Neveu 
piano) : Four Pieces, Op. 17 (Suk). 
H.M.V. DB6359-60 (12 in., 14s. 8d.). 


Josef Suk, Dvorak’s pupil and son-in-law, 
is known to most of us only by the often 
played Meditation on an old ‘Bohemian Chorale 
for strings and we have never been given 
the chance to hear larger works such as 
Asrael, the symphonic work he wrote in 
memory of his father-in-law. Meanwhile 
this recording of four early pieces for violin 
and piano is most welcome. The music is 
tuneful, fresh, and expressive and it is 
played by the Neveu sister and brother 
with a fire and a Lrilliance, backed up by 
magnificent recording, which make this 
issue by far the most exciting thing that 
has come my way this month. 


The third number, based on a theme 
that resembles the Volga boatman’s song, 
is the most beautiful, and the last, a sort of 
motu perpetuo, the most brilliant, but every 
one of the pieces has its attractions. 


With an excellent balance between violin 
and piano, and recording of the most 
realistic kind, I prophesy that these superb 
performances will make the sensation which 
they deserve. 


Malcuzynski (piano) : Waltz in C sharp 
minor, Op. 64, No. 2, and Nocturne 
in F sharp major, Op. 15, No. 2 
(Chopin). Columbia LX975 (12 in., 
7s. 4d.). 


We have ail lately come to recognise in 
the Polish artist Malcuzynski a pianist in 
the highest class, to-day, of virtuosi. His 
playing has extraordinary clarity and 
precision and it is evident that his inter- 
pretations are. very carefully thought out. 
The rhythm of the first section of the C sharp 
minor waltz is sharply defined, and the 
pit mosso section is begun with an effect of 
getting up speed which I, personally, 
always find tiresome and unnecessary. In 
the Nocturne nothing could sound more 
crystalline than the ornamentation, and 
the sustaining pedal is beautifully used in 
the lovely little coda. One naturally defers 
to the playing of his music by one of Chopin’s 
own countrymen and if these over-played 
pieces must again be recorded this pianist’s 
detached attitude is interesting as symp- 
tomatic of nearly all performance of 
romantic music to-day. It has its virtues, 
but it does not warm the heart or stir the 
emotions ; nor have I yet been stirred by 
this pianist to more than admiration for his 
remarkable technique. 


True piano tone is still one of the most 
rare things recording gives us and this 
present disc is not at all a satisfactory 
example of it. I recently heard Mal- 
cuzynski broadcast a recording he made on 
a piano of Chopin’s time—one upon which, 
I believe, Chopin played when in London- 
and I cannot say that in point of tone 
quality this disc represents any very notable 
improvement! It certainly does net do 
justice to the pianist. 

ALR. 
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AN D DANCE By “HARLEQUIN ” 


One of the disappointments of reviewing is 
that many of the records that look interesting 
on paper do not materialise in time for review, 
and this month sees many such absentees. 
Notable examples are the new recording of 
Clive Richardson’s London Fantasia by Sidney 
Torch and his Orchestra with the composer at 
the piano on Parlo. E11451 (and incidentally 
how nice to see the “E”’ series again), the 
Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra in Allan 
Gray’s music for the films “‘ A Matter of Life 
and Death”? and “‘ This Man is Mine,’’ on 
Col. DX1320, and a record by the Mayfair 
Orchestra of a waltz by Waldteufel based on 
Offenbach’s ‘“‘ The Tales of Hoffman,’’ on 
H.M.V. Bg521—a real appetiser. I hope to say 
something about these next month. 

Of the January records to hand Koste- 
lanetz continues his recordings of Kreisleriana 
with the well matched and well loved pair 
Liebeslied and Liebesfreud, on Col. DX1321. A 
little larger than life, perhaps, but suitably 
suave and well groomed. Certainly a useful 
addition to collectors of this orchestra and an 
admirable introduction to those who have yet 
to hear these massive strains. At the other end 
of the tonal scale comes Albert Sandler and 
his Palm Court Orchestra in a new selection 
from Richard Tauber’s “Old Chelsea,’’ a 
show which did not have the success it deserved 
and of which it is pleasant to have this deli- 
cate reminder; the little ‘‘ gossip’’ tune 
being a particularly happy thought (Col. 
DB2274). Harry Davidson’s Old Time 
Dance Series reaches its 37th and 38th presenta- 
tions with a square tango El Choclo and a veleta 
Inspiration, by Luke Cavendish Everett, a name 
that might have come straight out of a pro- 
gramme of transpontine melodrama at the 
Surrey ! (Col. DX1322). 

The only Decca records available this month 
are a few late arrivals, of which Manto- 
vani’s record of The Green Cockatoo, backed by 
an Argentine tango called Cuor Ingrato should 
find favour (Decca F8682). Following George 
Melachrino last month Felix Mendelssohn 
now presents Indian Summer, and if you like it 
the Hawaiian way this is it. A popular record, 
for it also has a revival of The Woodpecker 
Song, a hit of a few years back (Col. FB3271). 
In a medley called The Charm of the Waltz, 
Jack Simpson introduces a marimba, an 
instrument of which we heard a good deal 
between the wars. Presumably Mr. Simpson 
knows his public, but I always approach his 
records in the hope of finding a brisk novelty 
performance on the lines of the old Inter- 
national Novelty Orchestra, but latterly he has 
inclined to sentiment and thus competes with 
all the other sugary small bands. And the 
place vacated by the Orchestra Mascotte has 
yet to filled (Parlo. F2197). Not yet available 
for review is George Melachrino playing E/ 
Relicario and Estrellita on H.M.V. Bg525. 

Years ago in the heyday of musical comedy 
it was always Columbia’s boast to issue records 
by the original artists, and there must be many 
libraries to-day which can recall the great days 
of the Astaires at the Empire or Buchanan at 
the Hippodrome. So those of us who were not 
born yesterday will react generously to such a 
record from the A. P. Herbert-Vivian Ellis 
show, “ Big Ben,’’ even though this is of the 
Vocal Gems order and the show has already 
been withdrawn. For that reason perhaps this is 
a timely issue, and certainly to all visitors to the 
Adelphi in recent months I can recommend 
Col. DX 1323, on which can be heard Lizbeth 
Webb, Noel Gordon, Trefor Jones and 
Eric Palmer with chorus and orchestra con- 


ducted Charles Prentice. After his 
sojourn with sacred ballads, Webster Booth 
breaks new ground in a riotous drinking song 
from his new film ‘“ Laughing Lady.’ The 
music is by Hans May. The Wine Scng (destined 
to be another Stein Song ?) starts with a rough 
and tumble by the chorus before Mr. Booth 
raises his melodious tenor above the din and 
takes charge of the proceedings. On the other 
side Anne Ziegler sings, very charmingly, 
I'll Change My Heart, one of her numbers from 
the film (H.M.V. Bg518). 

There is little else of note in the vocal field. 
Jean Cavall returns to delight Francophiles 
with a little song called Mayoumba and a new 
version of Parlez-moi d’amour, both of which he 
sings in French and English on H.M.V. Bg522, 
while from America Perry Como pays tribute 
to James Dyrenforth and Carroll Gibbons by 
recording their song A Garden inthe Rain with 
More than you Know, on H.M.V. BD1156. 
Rita Williams must spend a great deal of 
time in the studios, for in addition to her solo 
work she is singing for a number of bands, and 
collectors this month who want her record of 
It’s all Over Now can choose between Col. 
FB3269 (backed by Goodnight Darling and sup- 
ported by Peter Yorke) and FB3273, on which 
she is the vocalist with Lou Preager. No need 
to recommend Frank Sinatra advising all to 
Try a Little Tenderness and pleading for Five 
Minutes More, on Col. DB2275, the latter 
number obviously destined for hit status and 
already taken up by the bands. The following 
are listed for the convenience of readers: 
Dinah Shore, For Sentimental Reasons and 
Sooner or Later, Col. DB2276 ; Steve Conway, 
April Showers and All By Myself, Col. FB3270 ; 
Dorothy Squires, For Sentimental Reasons and 
I get along with Somebody Else, Parlo. F2196 (the 
latter accompanied by the composer Billy 
Reid) ; Monte Rey, Three Beautiful Words of 
Love (another Billy Reid number) and Sweet- 
heart, we'll never grow Old, Col. FB3277 ; and 
Roy Rogers (King of the Cowboys), Rock me 
to sleep in my Saddle and I can’t go on this way 
(Regal-Zono MR3786). Lastly a new recording 
by the Ink Spots should be available by the 
time these lines appear—To Each his Own and 
Everyone is saying hello again, on Bruns. 03757. 

Those who remember what may be called 
** the Kreisler Case ”’ will recall that the mystery 
centred largely round what had gone out to the 
world as Kreisler’s arrangement of Pugnani’s 
Praeludium and Allegro. In fact, Pugnani (Italian 
violinist and composer,1731-1798) wrote no 
such piece, which was admitted to be the 
original work of Fritz Kreisler himself. The list 
in front of me perpetuates this misconception. 
Should not this now be attributed to “ Kreisler 
‘ after’ Pugnani’’ ? As most people know, this 
is a brilliant show piece for the violin, and a new 
recording of it arranged for two pianos and 
played by Rawicz and Landauer, on Col. 
DB2235, promises to be one of the most inter- 
esting records of the month. Alas, this too is not 
available for review and judgment must be 
held over. Obviously to be heard. 

Charlie Kunz’s Piano Medley D8o0 has 
arrived from Decca (F8684), and I can report 
no change, which is I am sure good news for 
the fans. It is all so simple, but it was for Mr. 
Kunz to think of it first! Of the instrumental 
records available my choice would be Jimmy 
Leach with the New Organolians in a novelty 
record of Grandfather's Clock, which is slightly 
more novel than the title suggests, backed by a 
happy revival of I’m for ever Blowing Bubbles, on 
Col. FB3268. Robin Richmond disappoints 
on H.M.V. BD1155. Though this has the 
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familiar billing ‘‘ Organ Grinder’s Swing,’’ 
these versions of Steamboat Bill and Captain 
Nipper are necessarily vocal, and 
certainly in the case of the former it is not 
difficult to think of better arrangements. Per- 
haps we may expect Mr. Richmond to let us 
have a record to show his prowess on the keys. 
Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye’s 77th Tin 
Pan Medley, not to hand, is on Parlo. F2194. 

Of the available dance records this month 
the most interesting are those in the tango and 
continental idiom. Pride of place goes to 
Edmundo Ros for the quite astonishing flute 
solo (played by Pedro Edge) in Cavaquinho, a 
samba, on Decca F8681. On the other side is a 
bolero called Come Closer to Me. Then there is 
Roberto Inglez in quietly attractive per- 
formances of two old favourites, Dancing in the 
Dark and Cole Porter’s In the Still of the Night, 
on Parlo. F2195. Both these records can be 
recommended even to those who are not 
normally drawn to continental dance music. 

Some titles from Joe Loss come as a reminder 
that this band is as reliable as ever. The 
responsibility of bearing the brunt of the 
H.M.V. commercial dance recording month 
after month is a heavy task. These records may 
not be as “clever”? or contain the same 
musical interest as came our way in the peak 
period of commercial dance records when 
Ambrose was at the Mayfair and Hylton was 
weaving new string patterns and otherwise 
adorning a commonplace tale, but they are 
solid workmanlike performances. The increas- 
ing specialisation which has taken “ jazz”? out 
of the ballroom and almost on to the concert 
platform has presumably meant that fewer 
music lovers now buy ordinary dance records, 
and that in turn probably accounts for the 
increasing space given to the vocal. It is per- 
haps only natural that the loss of musical 
interest has narrowed the difference between 
the “ vocal’? and “dance” sections of this 
review. Both are aimed at the collector of 
crooners, the only choice being that of the 
accompaniment. As perhaps the most repre- 
sentative band recording to-day, Joe Loss is 
evidence of this in his new records. Of four 
titles, three are almost entirely vocal, Temptation, 
Ole Buttermilk Sky and the Anniversary Song. The 
fourth is Glenn Méiller’s Moonlight Serenade, 
which has no vocal at all and is therefore 
remarkable (BD5957-8). 

extreme case of this is the recording of 
Five Minutes More, by the Skyrockets, in which 
the chorus is sung twice, once at the beginning 
and end, thus reversing the normal procedure, 
and as the words on each occasion are identical, 
one can only assume that the bands themselves 
have given up trying to invest contemporary 
dance records with any musical interest. 
H.M.V. BD5955 is completed by All by Myself. 
Lou Preager’s record of It’s all Over Now and 
The Old Lamp Lighter conveys the atmosphere of 
the Palais de Danse, which is as it should be on 
Col. FB3273, though it cannot be said that the 
Savoy Hotel is necessarily brought to mind 
when listening to the Orpheans in Five 
Minutes More and We Talk about you ev’ry Night, 
on Col. FB3272. 

To be noted are: Tex Beneke in Texas Tex 
and I’m headin’ for California, H.M.V. BD5956 ; 
Vaughn Monroe, just the Other Day (of which 
Austen Croom-Johnson is part author) and 
Who Told you that Lie, H.M.V. BD5959 ; Billy 
Thorburn, I’m Happy for Your sake and The 
Mission of the Rose, Parlo. F2198 ; Joe Daniels, 
Bounce and Sweet Lorraine, Parlo. F2199 and 
Geraldo in four titles on Parlo. F2200-1, Zip-a- 
dee Doo-dah, The Old Lamp Lighter, September 
Song and Ole Buttermilk Sky. From the Victor 
Silvester workshop come the following on 
Columbia. Two tangos for strings, Dream of 
Seville and Spurs of the Gaucho (FB3274), and by 
the Ballroom Orchestra these four titles ; 
Three Beautiful Words of Love, My Love for You, 
Goodnight Darling and My Heart isn’t in It, 
on FB3275-6. 
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BOOK GIFTS 
for MUSICIANS 


EDWARD ELGAR 


“MY FRIENDS 
PICTURED WITHIN ”’ 5s. Od. 
The subjects of the Enigma Variations as 
portrayed in contemporary photographs and 
Elgar’s manuscript. 


The book contains reproductions of contemporary 
portraits hanging in the composer’s birthplace ; 
a facsimile of the first page of each variation, and 
descriptive notes written by the composer. 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MUSIC 
‘OF THE [7th AND /8th CENTURIES 
ISs. Od. 


** For the right handling of the music of the 17th 
and 18th centuries some knowledge of the practice 
of the period, and the mentality underlying the 
practice, is essential.’’ (Ernest Newman.) 


MOZART 


THE TEN CELEBRATED 
STRING QUARTETS 3ls. 6d. 


First authentic edition in score, based on an autho- 
graph in the British Museum and on early prints, 
edited by Alfred Einstein. 








NOVELLO & COMPANY LTD. 
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Not content to rest on the laurels 
deservedly won by our ‘Astra’ 
Standard Reproducer, we now offer 
you an instrument that will be in a 
class all its own. It incorporates the 
Wilkins & Wright Moving Coil 
Pick-Up, and an entirely new ampli- 
fier specially designed and built for 
us by H. J. Leak. 


There will be a choice of speakers, 
12” or 15” Infinite Baffle Corner 
Deflector, or a new type of Cabinet 
Infinite Baffle. 


The new model will not affect pro- 
duction of our Standard Model, of 
which delivery still takes about six 


weeks. 


ASTRA PLUS 
DECOLA 


can be heard side by side 
at 


EXCHANGE, 


ASTRA HOUSE, 


LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 
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ASTRA STANDARD 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
Lip, 


121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
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DAVEY RADIO 


The rapidly rising cost of all components and 
supplies has made necessary an increase of price of all 
our electrical instruments, with effect from January 
1st, 1947, amounting to about 25 per cent. The new 
detailed price list will be sent on request. 


THE ‘‘ MARK *’ SERIES OF GRAMOPHONES 


Price increases are necessary for these instruments, 
also, but the increases are smaller. As from January 
1st, 1947, the price of the Mark XB will be £52 plus 
£13 tax, with spring motor or A.C. motor, and the 
price of the Mark IX £36 plus £9 tax. The Mark IV 
will be withdrawn from production when outstand- 
ing orders are filled. 


ACCESSORIES 


Round-shanked Fibre Needles are available again, 
and it is hoped that other accessories will return to 
the list very shortly, particularly Dry Air Bowls. 
New and very interesting additions to the list will 
shortly be announced. 


THE RECORD DEPARTMENT 


The Monthly Letter will appear in its booklet form, 
with coloured cover, this month. We are confident 
that the change will be welcomed by our long and 
growing list of subscribers. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 


For our company, 1946 has been a year of re- 
organisation and struggle against heavy odds, and we 
thank all our customers for the patience they have 
shown with the unavoidable short-comings and 
frustrations of our will to serve. 

For us, 1947 will be a year of production, when all 
long-outstanding orders will be filled, and delivery 
periods reduced to a peace-time normal. It will be a 
year of development as well—new methods and 
models will be seen, and new facilities for our 
customers in our shop. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lot. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telephone : TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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RICHARD TAUBER 
La Fleur que tu m’avais Jetée — 
“Carmen.” Bizet ; Bildnisarie 
—‘* The Magic Flute’’ Mozart 


R 20550 
SIDNEY TORCH 
and his Orchestra 
teaturing the Composer at the Piano 
London Fantasia. Clive Richardson 
E1145! 
DOROTHY SQUIRES 
For Sentimental Reasons; | get 
along with Somebody Else F2196 
MORETON & KAYE 
Tin Pan Alley Medley. No.77 F2194 
GERALDO 
zi D “5 his — 
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Book Review 


The GRAMOPHONE 


REALLY THE BLUES 


N the short list in last month’s GRAMOPHONE 
of books received for review you may have 
noticed ‘* Really the Blues.”’ 

It is published in America by Random House, 
Inc., New York, and not on sale in this country, 
but I strongly urge you to obtain, if you possibly 
can, a Copy. 

* Really the Blues,’ written by jazz saxo- 
phonist Milton ‘* Mezz ’’ Mezzrow, in collabora- 
tion with literator Bernard Wolfe, is a combina- 
tion of Mezzrow’s own life story and that of jazz 
and its background and surroundings as he 
found them while working out his destiny as a 
jazz musician and enthusiast. 

Stated on the jacket you will find these 
words : 

‘ This is the damndest book.” 

“Call it an authentic human document. 
Call it an odd odyssey of an old-time jail-happy 
jazzman who spiked beer for Al Capone, 
smoked opium with the Purple Gang, peddled 
marihuana in Harlem, played the clarinet in 
dives high and low, married across the colour 
line, and to-day heads a jazz record company! ”” 

* Say that it’s written in rich, racy American 
idiom, packed with the raw excitement you get 
from any surreptitious glimpse of things never 
meant to be seen. Say that and more, and still 
you won’t have captured the intensity, the 
sincerity, the depth of feeling that pervade 
these impassioned pages. . . .”” 

One of the healthier trends of the times is 
outspokenness, and having learnt from experi- 
ence what to expect from American writers in 
this respect, especially when they decide to 
hang their hat on the peg of sensationalism, I 
was prepared for anything. 

But being by nature and experience one 
hundred per cent suspicious of all publicity 
blurb, I took, I confess, this outburst for no 
more than what it looked as though it would be 
worth. Now that I have read the book, how- 
ever, I find myself having to apologise for being 
a doubting Thomas. 

Far from overstating, whoever wrote the 
jacket paragraphs has succeeded in doing no 
more than make an understatement, for the 
simple reason that it would be almost as 
impossible to exaggerate the drama of Mezzrow’s 
career as it would to over-stress the candidness 
and luridness, but at the same time unassailably 
obvious sincerity, with which he tells his story. 

fo appreciate the worth of the book, not 
merely as the history of its writer, but also as 
an insight into at least one aspect of jazz and 
the life of some of those who played it or were 
otherwise associated with it, I should say with- 
out further delay that perhaps no one has more 
right to be looked upon as an authority on the 
subject than “* Mezz’’ Mezzrow. 

The jazz world knows not only from his own 
confessions, but also from the name which for 
better or for worse he had made for himself 
long before his book made its appearance last 
year (1946), that, although he never became 
a great instrumentalist, he probably had a 
greater understanding of real Negro jazz than 
any other white man in existence. It was a 
ruling passion of his life, just as was his devotion 
to the coloured folk. 

So fanatical was this devotion that the whole 
book is not only flavoured throughout with 
Mezzrow’s contention that the oppressed 
Negroes were always everything that is fine and 
admirable, while the white man is always the 
fabulous Jim Crow, but also suggests that he. 





actually a white Jew, would have preferred to 
be a Negro. In fact there were times when he 

ed as one, and often not only because he 
found it to his material advantage. 


Much of his life he spent as a jazz musician, 
either leading some band of his own, or playing 
and recording in someone else’s band. When he 
was not engaged doing this, he seems to have 
made an even more re munerative livelihood by 
peddling muta (the drug marihuana) which, 
according to him, almost everyone with whom 
he came in contact craved, and of which he 
seems to have achieved the reputation for selling 
the best quality. 

That, far from seeing any wrong in trading in 
muta, he geems honestly to have been quite 
proud of having been able to supply it, will be 
more easily believed when one has read his 
book. Although he was jailed for it—and not 
for the first time—he claims in effect that he 
was doing a public service, because, he says, 
the drug was not habit-forming, and therefore 
should not be classed as an undesirable, let 
alone vicious, narcotic. 

Later, having tried, mainly as a result of 
being in company which indulged in it, opium, 
he became an opium addict, but still retained 
sufficient willpower to undergo the frightful 
treatment to break himself of the habit. 

Mezzrow was only about sixteen when he first 
went to jail—for joy-riding in a car which was 
anybody’s but his. 

As an instance of the tough, but highly 
descriptive, way in which the whole book is 
written, I quote the following one of Mezzrow’s 
many pictures of prison life as he found it: 

‘* Maybe misery doesn’t love company, but 
it sure seems to attract it. A minute later I was 
hopping around that cell entertaining more 
company than Elsa Maxwell. Hundreds of 
the largest bedbugs I have ever seen (and I’ve 
been a blood donor for many a prize-winner 
in my time) had opened up transfusion offices 
all over my body and were feasting on plasma- 
an’. There must have been something wrong 
with their thyroid glands, they were so over- 
grown. They were so cocky and drunk with 
power, not to mention my blood, that they 
didn’t bother to play fair—they just man- 
oeuvred into position on the ceiling and 
dropped down on me like dive-bombers on a 
target..." 

‘** I called the guard and he brought me some 
matches and a newspaper to burn them out. 
* Be sure and get them cracks, bud,’ he told me, 
pointing to the blistered and scaling white- 
wash on the walls, but there wasn’t much hope 
in his voice.” 

“] lit the paper at each hole and they 
marched out in squads—grandma, grandpa, 
and the whole family, generation after genera- 
tion, all the way back to the Ark. Later on, the 
guard, maybe out of a sense of fair play, slipped 
me a blow-torch to make the battle a little less 
one-sided ; but it would have taken a flame- 
thrower to even up the score.’’ 

At least equally vivid and unrestrained are 
Mezzrow’s revelations about the brothels and 
harlots which he has thought desirable—and I 
concede on the grounds of truth and complete- 
ness—to bring into his narrative. He makes no 
bones about anything. He even admits stealing 
and pawning his sister’s fur coat on one of the 
many occasions when he found he wanted 
money, but he confesses to all his misdeeds in 
such an open and candid way that, while one 
cannot excuse him, one finds oneself with a 
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grudging sympathy for him. One knows that 
even he knows it was wrong, but he puts it all so 
naively that it almost sounds natural, although 
it isn’t right. 

No less interesting and much more important, 
however, is the insight the book gives into 
jazz and the less creditable of those concerned 
with it who appear to be the only ones with 
whom the unfortunate, but uncontrite and 
quite irrepressible ‘‘ Mezz’’ Mezzrow seems 
to have chosen for his closest associates. As 
one reads the book one lives with its characters 
and sees, as though it had been a personal 
experience the jazz world as made by a certain 
portion—but by no means all I say from 
personal experience and knowledge—of the 
Negroes and whites of America who were 
mainly responsible for the struggling evolution 
of what is best described as the real jazz music. 

Also Mezzrow manages to say much about the 
music that should go far to bring about a better 
understanding of it among the overwhelming 
majority in America as well as here who may 
even have reached the stage where they like 
for instance Harry James, but by so doing only 
show that they haven’t even the haziest know- 
ledge of the first rudiments of the subject or 
the feelings which caused it to be born and 
which animate those who can play it instead of 
managing only to hoodwink an unsuspecting 
public with phony imitations of it. 

Take this, for instance : 

“Never mind about the composer’s ideas 
when he wrote the music down. We were all 
music-makers, too, creators as well as instru- 
mentalists—to us the two things were one, a 
guy composed as he played, the creating and 
the performing took place at the same time— 
and we kept thinking what a drag it must be 
for any musician with spirit to have to sit on a 
symphonic assembly line.” 

“Could any musician really stand up and 
tell his story, let his guts come romping out. 
when he had to keep one eye glued on a dancing 
puppet and the other on his music ? That’s 
like handcuffing an anarchist to a billy-swinging 
cop on the one hand and a gospel-spieling 
preacher on the other and then telling him to be 
happy because he’s a free man.” 

“* A creative musician is an anarchist with a 
horn, and you can’t put any shackles on him. 
Written music is like handcuffs ; and so is the 
pendulum in white-tie-and-tails up on the con- 
ductor’s stand. Symphony means slavery in 
any jazz man’s dictionary. Jazz and freedom 
are synonyms.” 

Mezzrow was, of course, speaking mainly of 
the original New Orleans jazz which was 
entirely improvised, and this is one of the 
quarrels I have with him: he became so 
absorbed in this music that, like many others 
similarly drawn to it, he has refused to move 
with the times. To him nothing is any good, 
musically, but that dance-hall, street parade 
and funeral procession music as played by the 
Negro musicians of the Southern American 
States. 

But even this has not prevented him from 
realising with unerring accuracy, and un- 
blushingly revealing, what did, and to some 
extent still does, and who did even if he has 
not yet reached who to-day does, mean any- 
thing in jazz. His appraisals of the worth of 
the music of almost everybody, from Louis 
Armstrong, “ King ”’ Oliver, clarinettist Frank 
Teschemacher and drummer Dave Dough to 
Tommy Dorsey, Kate Smith, e¢ al, is an educa- 
tion in itself. 

If you want to read “‘ Really the Blues ”’ you 
will have to get a copy from America, and I 
can’t even tell you how much it will cost, let 
alone the formalities you will have to complete 
to send the necessary money to America. 


(Continued over page, foot of Column 1) 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Charlie Barnet and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Madame Butterball (Raye, De Paul) (V by 
Peanuts Holland) (Am. Decca 
W4021) (December 6th, 1945) 
*** Andy's Boogie (Gibson) (V by Art Robey) 
(Am. Decca WL4115) (March 3rd. 
1946) | 
(Brunswick 03751—3s. 11 $d.) 

Madame Butterball is a lady who seems to 
have been so named for being “ just as big 
around as she is tall.’ 

_ This is a frivolous sort of song, more cal- 
culated to do well as a party piece than as a 
vehicle for any serious attempt to provide 
connoisseur swing. But taking it at a nice easy 
tempo the band, which shows an improvement 
over most of the other records of it issued over 
here under the’ Brunswick label, rides 
rhythmically with a nice steady beat and all 
round puts up a rather better performance 
than the nature of the song might have been 
expected to inspire. wee 

Also the vocal is good, at any rate of its kind. 
The diction is not too perfect and it is difficult 
to understand some of the words. But Peanuts 
Holland has the right ideas about style and is b; 
no means devoid of personality. 

Andy’s Boogie, too, has its points. Written in 
the 12-bar blues form, it may not be boogie 
woogie in the true sense of the word, and in an 
attempt to provide the blues character the 
trumpet, who seems to be doing most of the 
work, succeeds in doing little more than 
squealing his top off. But again the band as a 
whole has its better points—note the nice saxes— 
and Art Robey shows up as a much better blues 
singer than most of his contemporaries. 





immy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.; 
*** Perdido (Lost) (Juan Tizol) (Am. Decca 
W73349) (February 6th, 1946) 
***7_ D.’s Jump (Jimmy Dorsey ) (Am. Decca 
W73350) (February 7th, 1946) 
(Brunswick 03745—3s. 114d.) 

Although in the meanwhile Jimmy Dorsey 
has become one of America’s biggest “ com- 
mercial ”’ attractions, it can hardly be said that 
he has also remained the idol of the jazz fans 
that he was in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. 

But these records are likely to receive a 
greater fan approval than almost any we have 
had from him for the past ten years and more, 
for not only is the band better than it has 
been for some time, but also the titles and 
arrangements are better. 

The Juan Tizol piece, Perdido, taken at a 
lively jump tempo, may be conspicuous mainly 


(Continued from previous page) 


But, believe me, it will be well worth any 
trouble and expense to which it may put you. 
For no matter whether you want to read it 
merely as a tale, or to get a knowledge of jazz 
and its story, this book—lurid, racy, at times 
almost incomprehensibly dialectic, and even 
in places vulgar to the point of obscenity—is 
the jazz book of all time. E.J. 


Note.—The review, promised in last month’s 
GramopHone, of Robert Goffin’s Jazz is held 
over until next month. 


for the guitar choruses, probably by Herb 
Ellis. But thanks in no small measure also to 
Louis Carter’s piano, Karl Kiffe’s drums and 
the bite of the well drilled brass the side rides_. 
convincingly all through. 

J. D.’s Fump, which, although credited on 
the label to Jimmy Dorsey, is the 12-bar blues 
in a form I have heard more than once pre- 
viously, at any rate as regards the scalic idea 
which is the basis of the first and last choruses, 
appears to be by only a small contingent from 
the full band. Only Jimmy Dorsey’s clarinet and 
aito and the rhythm section are heard. 

Jimmy has developed a sort of pseudo-croaky 
noise on both instruments. I can’t say I think it 
any great improvement on his usual more 
straightforward tone. But it fits in well enough 
with the rather flashy blues style he features. 
and all round he does well enough. 

But the stars of the side are again Herb Ellis 
and Louis Carter, and not only because in this 
small band sequence of solos presentation one 
has more chances of hearing them. 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***7 Get A Kick Out Of You (Cole Porter) 

(Am. Decca 71628) (January 8th, 1944) 

***I’ve Got You Under My Skin (Cole Porter) 

(Am. Decca 71627) (January 8th, 1944) 
(Brunswick 03754—s. 114d.) 


Woody Herman presents these two delightful 
Cole Porter favourites more in the form of 
modern style concert arrangements “ in tempo ”’ 
than as out and out swing, and I find the 
treatments rather unnecessarily ‘‘ dressy.” 

However, those who can appreciate the sort 
of thing will readily pay the band the tribute 
it deserves for its excellent performances, and 
even those who prefer something less sophisti- 
cated will not fail to appreciate the tenor solos, 
especially that in J’ve Got You Under My Skin. 
which is a gem of artistry. : 


H.M.V. 


Leonard Feather’s “‘ Esquire” All-Ameri- 
cans (Am. Mixed) 

****T ong, Long Journey (Leonard Feather) 
(V by Louis Armstrong) (Am. Victor 
PD6-VC-5020) 

****Snafu (Leonard Feather) (Am. Victor 
PD6-VC-5021) 

(12-in. H.M.V. C3546—6s. 74d.) 

5020—Feather directing guest stars Louis Arm- 
strong (solo tpt, voc) and e Ellington (p) with 
Jimmy Hamilton (cl); Johnny Hodges (alto) ; 
Don Byas (ten) ; Charlie Shavers (tpt) ; Billy Stray- 
horn (/) ; Remo Palmieri (g) ; ‘‘ Chubby *’ Jackson 
(0) ; Sonny Greer (ds). January 10, 1946. 

5021—-Feather directing guest star Louis Arm- 
strong (solo tpt) with Hamilton (ci) ; Hodges (alto) ; 
Byas (ten); Neal Hefti (tpt); Strayhorn (p); Pal- 
mieri (g) ; Jackson (6) ; Greer (ds). January 10, 1946. 

Contrary to what happens (or rather doesn’t 
happen) over here, the leading “ popular ** 
magazines in America not only concern them- 
selves with swing, but also take steps to see that 
they get the best authorities to deal with the 
subject for them. 

“* Esquire,”’ for instance, has, among others, 
Leonard Feather, part of whose duty it is to 
take part in the conduct of the publication's 
annual poll to discover who its readers think 
are the best swing bands and instrumentalists. 

Which I trust will explain to you how this 
group comes to be entitled Leonard Feather’s 
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“ Esquire’? All-Americans. It is made up, ot 
course, of some of the winners of “* Esquire’s * 
1945 poll. 

This is by no means the first time records 
have been made by a band consisting of some 
of the winners of some poll or another, and 
previous efforts have often shown that, out- 
standing as the individual players may have 
been, they have not shone so brilliantly as a 
band. 

The reason is that, no matter how good its 
musicians may be individually, the strength of 
a band lies mainly in its ensemble, and it can 
take weeks, or even months, to produce a good 
ensemble. 

So we can say that Leonard Feather acted 
wisely when he decided to give this combination 
not only comparatively simple arrangements of 
simple tunes, but also rely less on ensemble 
work and more on solos. 

Snafu is in every way simple. After a formal 
introduction by the rhythm section in which 
Remo Palmieri’s guitar is the main feature, we 
get a chorus by the ensemble which gets home 
mainly because it calls for no more than a 
straightforward unassertive statement of the 
theme. Then follow choruses by Louis Arm- 
strong’s trumpet, Johnny Hodge’s alto and the 
piano of Duke Ellington’s arranger, Billy 
Strayhorn, all at their best because none of 
them makes any attempts to show off. The side 
then closes with sixteen bars ensemble on the 
same lines as the opening chorus. 

Long, Long Journey is a medium-tempo’d 
blues. It opens with a complimentary announce- 
ment by Duke Ellington, saying how pleased 
he is to have the opportunity to sit in with this 
fine band and then, after an introduction, goes 
into a sequence of solo choruses. Louis takes 
the first trumpet, Don Byas on the second 
tenor, Louis sings the third, fourth, seventh and 
eighth, between which (fifth) is Duke Ellington’s 
solo, and the record ends with Louis singing the 
eight bars used as the introduction over the 
whole ensemble, the first time it is used in the 
side. 

As in Snafu, the accent is all the while on 
economy. The last thing one finds is any 
endeavour to force home what a wonderful 
bunch these ‘‘ Esquire’’ poll winners are. 
Nobody is called upon, or makes any attempt, to 
be brilliant, but all the same proves that he is. 
For the record has what brilliance is made of— 
taste, understanding and artistry. And not only 
in the solos. What goes on behind them is often 
quite as intriguing as the solos, and that goes for 
“* Chubby ”’ Jackson’s bass in the rhythm as 
well as the instruments, including Palmieri’s 
guitar, which take front-line parts. 


Owing to shortage of space, the remaining 
January swing releases, including The Benny 
Goodman Sextet’s great recordings of Tiger 
Rag and Just One Of Those Things (Parlophone 
R3022), are held over till next month, 





ABBREVIATIONS 

alto .. alto Saxophone N Negro artiste (s) 

.. String bass p piano 
bar baritone sax ten tenor sax 
bjo .. banjo tpt .. trumpet 
el .. clarinet tmb .. trombone 
ds .. drums v .. vocal refrain 
fl .. flute vib .. vibraphone 
g.. guitar vin .. violin 
m .. mellophone xyl_ .. xylophone 
Am .. American Artiste(s) recorded in America. 

+ .. Not received at time of going to press 


Note : Where known, the date of recording is given eithe: 
after the matrix number or at the end of the personne! 


Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each per 
formance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 
reviewer's opinion on the respective merits, as jazz, of 

the various recordings. 
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GET YOUR COPY OF THIS SENSATIONAL NEW BALLAD 


“MY LIFE IS YOURS” 


Words by HOWARD BARNES Music by LOUISE CRAVEN 


BROADCAST BY SYLVIA WELLING, JOHN McHUGH, JAMES ETHERINGTON, ROBERT WILSON, 
DELYA, GEORGE ARMITAGE, etc. — 





PUBLISHED IN THREE KEYS: E>, F and G PRICE 2/6 (2/7 post free) 
My life is yours, 


PIANO on S\i|Pp a tempo 





com-plete-ly yours, All joy on earth I know,I owe,dear, to you. 





Each se-cret thought, or sweet e-mo - tion, — Let me im-part with 


Pee 








Child con learn lo ploy the piano pie 


cee WRIGHT PIANO TUTOR (3!) 
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WAVE BANDS 
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COMBINED 
FULL DETAILS FROM : 
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19, High St. 
Whitechapel, 
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ESTD. ery 1890 


WE INVITE YOU TO CALL AND HEAR THE 
NEW DECOLA 


It brings to the home a new and hitherto unattained 
standard of record reproduction 
We believe that you will enjoy listening to -this 
superb instrument 


Tel. : ROYAL 
4656/7 





Now available from Stock 

Amplifiers with Garrard auto-changers, Rothermel 

Crystal Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Microphones, etc. 

We have a comprehensive stock of Classical and 
Swing Recordings 
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A new Amplifier particularly suitable 

for home reproduction of records. It 

supplies ample volume with excep- 
tionally good quality 


Push-pull output. Tone control. Linear volume control. 
Hum level is reduced to the absolute minimum. Magnetic 
or crystal pick-up can be used as desired. Five valves 
including rectifier. For use on 200/250 volt A.C. supply 


MODEL D5/é 10 GNS. 
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99-9%: 


Technical reasons prevent any system 
of record reproduction being 100%, 
perfect. We have got very near. 


For instance our amplifier gives 99.9%, 
undistorted output—better than any- 
thing previously achieved. Response is 
flat (within +-1db.) 30-14,000 cycles. 


What’s more our coil pickup and 
loudspeaker are pretty near as good 
which means reproduction of a remark- 
ably high standard. 


Supplies of complete gramophones are 
short but we can always sell you the 
vital parts for home conversion. 


Write or ‘phone us for full details and demonstrations 


FELICITY SOUND REPRODUCTION LTD. 


87a Upper Richmond Rd., East Putney, S.W. 15 
(PUTney 1665) 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Billy Kimber (concertina) : Double Lead 
Through and Over the Hills to 
Glory (Traditional Country Dances). 
H.M.V. Bg519. (a) Beansetting . 
(6) The 29th May. (c) Rodney. 
(d) Rigs of Marlow (Morris Dances). 
H.M.V. Bg520 (10 in., 3s. 114d. each). 


Robert Irwin (baritone) with Wynford 
Reynold’s Sextet and Chorus : 
The Oyster Girl and The One-Eyed 
Riley. H.M.V. Bg523. The Wild 
Rover and Pleasant and Delightful 
(Trad., arr. Dillon-Collinson). H.M.V. 
Bg524 (10 in., 3s. 114d. each). 


I listened to these recordings with par- 
ticular interest because it was a request to 
help Walter Yeomans build up the Educa- 
tion Department at H.M.V. that first 
brought me into touch with the gramo- 
phone: and consequently with this paper. 
In those early days, soon after the 1914 war, 
I tramped up and down the United King- 
dom lecturing in schools and elsewhere, 
trying to convince teachers and professional 
musicians that the gramophone had both a 
present and a future. The battle has long 
been won and, of course, everyone has 
forgotten what a struggle it was. 

I never felt very happy about the use of 
the brass band for the recording of folk 
dances and welcome Mr. Kimber’s delight- 
ful and expert concertina playing as being 
much closer to the spirit of the music. I 
hope the records will be widely used. 

Equally delightful is Robert Irwin’s 
singing of the folk songs, the ones he has 
broadcast in ‘“‘ Country Magazine.’? There 
is none of that dreadful over-heartiness, 
the words are perfectly clear, and the title 
of the last song Pleasant and Delightful is a 
very apt description of this whole set of 
records. I must also pay tribute to the 
excellent singing of the chorus, the accom- 
panying of the Wynford Reynold’s Sextet, 
and to the recording in general. ALR. 


FOLK DANCES 


UCH interest has been created recently by 

the re-coupling of several folk dances on 
both the H.M.V. and Columbia labels, and as 
several reviews have referred to them as “‘ new ”’ 
recordings it is evident that an explanation is 
desirable. 

It is now many years since H.M.V. and 
Columbia produced, in collaboration with the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society, their 
lengthy lists of English Folk Dances. In recent 
years several factors have contributed to alter 
the outlook of “ Folk Dancers,’ and in order 
to keep abreast with modern trends the com- 
panies have again consulted the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society. The following points 
are clearly evident to-day : 


(1) Folk dancing as a recreation has 
greatly increased, especially among the 
adolescent and adult community, mainly 
through the encouragement of youth clubs, 
recreational groups and the holding of 
popular public dances at Cecil Sharp House. 

(2) Two distinct categories of dancers 
have now to be catered for, namely, those 
who attend regular courses and so are well 
equipped to tackle the more difficult and 
elaborate dances, and those who put in a 
casual appearance at a group, but neverthe- 
less get a good deal of enjoyment and exercise 
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from joining in those calling for less skill and 
physical exertion. 

(3) There has been a marked tendency 
over the years to alter the style of dancing, 
in keeping with the greater freedom of 
movement allowed by present day fashions 
as. compared with the heavier and longer 
clothing of earlier years. The custom of 
wearing leather soled shoes with heels 
instead of plimsolls as in the past also affects 
the style. 

These differences have a subtle effect on 
the musical interpretation and the teacher is 
easily disconcerted at finding that his or her 
ideas of rhythm and phrasing do not corres- 
pond with some of the older recordings. 

(4) Whilst the practice of folk dancing has 
increased, the number of competent pianists 
has sadly decreased especially in rural areas, 
and the need for good reliable recordings is, 
therefore, greater than ever before. 


The above mentioned points proved it 
was time to overhaul the folk dance lists, 
and the immediate results have been that 
some now obsolete recordings have been 
withdrawn and _ others have been _re- 
coupled in accordance with the new ideas. 
For example in the original list Oaken Leaves 
was coupled with Hey boys up go we and Mage 
on a Cree, but Oaken Leaves is rather sophis- 
ticated and intricate and needs experienced 
dancers whilst the other two are simple and 
bright and are much used for children and 
dancers at an elementary stage. 

This is obviously an unsuitable marriage, and 
Oaken Leaves has therefore been divorced from 
its former partners and is now linked with 
Scotch Cap on B.g481. 

The easier titles have been allied to a dance 
of the same standard, namely The Merry, Merry 
Milkmaids on B.g484, and everyone concerned 
should feel happier. This system of classifica- 
tion has been employed throughout the lists, 
and complete details of the re-numbered coupl- 
ings appeared in the H.M.V. and Columbia 
supplements for October. 

Plans have also gone forward for new record- 
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ings, and the first of these issued this month 
are some Morris and _ traditional Dances 
played on the concertina by William Kimber 
of Headington, Oxfordshire. 

It was as far back as 1899 that Cecil Sharp 
discovered Kimber, then a young man of 27, 
playing his concertina in the snow on Boxing 
Day. Sharp was spending Christmas with his 
wife’s relatives who lived at Headington, and 
whilst looking out of the window, was astonished 
to see eight men enter the garden, six of them 
dressed in white decorated with ribbons and 
wearing pads of small bells strapped to their 
shins. They were carrying white handkerchiefs 
and coloured sticks and proceeded to dance 
on the snow-covered lawn to the accompani- 
ment of Kimber’s concertina. They were 
performing Laudnum Bunches and Bean Setting, 
and these were the first Morris dances to be 
seen by Cecil Sharp. He was most impressed 
and on making the acquaintance of the dancers 
he learned that these Morris dances had been 
enjoyed in this district every Whitsuntide for 
generations. They apologised for performing 
at Christmas, but work was scarce and they 
thought it “no harm in earning an honest 
penny ”’. 

They went from house to house like carol 
singers and the eighth man, who was dressed 
as a “fool’’ collected the cash or “ Quete”’ 
from the onlookers. It was considered that 
ill-luck would result if one saw the Morris 
dancers and did not give to the “ Quete.”’ 

Kimber had learnt the tunes from his father 
and grandfather and Sharp then proceeded to 
learn from him all that he could teach him. 
This was the beginning of Cecil Sharp’s re- 
searches all over the country, which even- 
tually led to the formation of the English 
Folk Dance Society in 1911. 

Kimber is therefore an historical figure in the 
folk dance world and these records made at 
the age of 75 will be preserved not only as 
authentic renderings of Morris dances but also 
as examples of how a concertina can be played. 
His rhythmic sense is amazing as is the vitality 
of his playing. 

M.D. 





TECHNICAL TALK 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


COIL PICK-UP, TYPE N 

Subsequent to our publishing our report 
(June, 1946) on the above pick-up, the manu- 
facturers—Messrs. Wilkins & Wright—pointed 
out that their own tests on this instrument 
gave an output of 0.03v., which was about 
three times the figure we quoted, and they 
suggested sending us a further sample in order 
that we might carry out further series of tests. 
This offer we gladly accepted, and asked if, at 
the same time, we could try a “ straight” 
coupling transformer without the built-in bass 
compensation. 

Tested in our laboratory the new sample 
gave an output of 0.03v. at 1,000 cps with the 
equaliser transformer, and o0.o6v. with the 
“* straight ’”? coupling at the same frequency. In 
both cases, the record was H.M.V. Frequency 
Test record, DB4037, which gives a gliding tone 
from 25-8,500 cps. Actually the recorded level 
on this disc seems rather below average, and 
hence the makers’ claim of an average output 
of 0.03v. would appear on the conservative side. 

Using the same record, we then ran a series 
of frequency tests. First using the “‘ straight ”’ 
coupling loaded with 100.000 ohms, we found 
that above 300 cps, where the recorded fre- 
quencies were of constant level, the output was 
substantially constant at 0.o6v. up to 5,000 cps, 
above which frequency the level rose slightly 
to the recorded limit of 8,500 cps. 





Below 300 cps the recorded level fails, in 
accordance with standard practice, at the rate 
of 6 db per octave ; i.e. the output at 150 cps 
is half that at 300 cps and so on. Over this 
range the pick-up follows the recorded curve 
remarkably well, being down by just under 
2 db on the theoretical level at 50 cps, which 
is the lowest frequency at which reliable 
measurements can be taken with this record. 

Using the equaliser, which consists of a 
straight transformer followed by a resistance 
capacity network, the response above 300 cps 
was similar in shape to that quoted above, 
except that a shallow trough appears at about 
2,000 cps to the extent of just under 1 db. 
Below 300 cps, the effect of the resistance- 
capacity circuit lifts the bass frequencies to 
compensate in part for the tail in the recording. 
Unfortunately the circuit used only gives a lift 
of just over 6 db between 300 and 50 cps 
against a need of nearly 16 dbs, which means a 
not inconsiderable deficiency in the lower 
register. Incidentally, to get the maximum hift 
from the equaliser, no loading resistor should be 
connected across the secondary, anything less 
than one megohm, reducing the lift available 
considerably. 

In order to secure the best possible resuls 
from this pick-up, we then fed the output ot the 
straight transformer into an amolifier stage 
which has been designed to boost the bass 
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frequencies to the full amount for complete 
compensation. Under these conditions, the 
instrument gave wonderfully realistic reproduc- 
tion from some of the latest recordings, the bass 
response being full and well rounded, whilst 
the upper register was extraordinarily clear and 
precise, cymbal and other transient sounds 
coming over with a realism that indicated a 
frequency response curve extending above the 
limit of our test recording. It was noteworthy 
that, despite this, the scratch level was not 
excessive with modern recordings in good 
condition, although some worn discs showed up 
badly in this respect and demanded a filter 
network to-cut off some of the treble for com- 
fortable listening. A T type filter between the 
pick-up and transformer works well in this 
case, and can be arranged to give reasonably 
sharp cut-off at several selected frequencies by 
means of a simple switch. 

To sum up, so far as the Coil pick-up is con- 
cerned, we feel that this is an instrument which 
used with a suitable amplifier, is capable of 
truly excellent reproduction, and although its 
adoption may entail some modifications or 
additions to equipment for optimum results, 
these are such as to justify the trouble taken. 


CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


This information is given for the interest cf 
readers only, and the records mentioned are not 
available in Great Britain. 


SWISS H.M.V. 
DA6o028—Warnung: An Chloé (Mozart). 
gherita Perras (soprano), Paul 
gartner (piano). 
DA6o27—Standchen : 
The same. 
DB6184-8—“ Emperor’’ Concerto, Op. 73 
(Beethoven). Artur Schnabel and Chicago 
Sym. Orch., conductor : F. Stock. 
DBror22—St. Paul (Mendelssohn): But the 
Lord is mindful. . . . Elijah: O rest in the 
Lord. Marian Anderson (contralto). 


ANTHOLOGIE SONORE 
126—La Polyphonie a la cour de Chypre (c. 
1420): Gloria in excelsis Deo (4 part, a 
capella) ; Le point aigu (ballade). Les 
Paraphonistes, conductor: De Van. 
127—Quartet, E flat, Op. 7, No. 5 (Dalayrac). 
Pascal Quartet. 


Mar- 
Baum- 


Heimkehr (R. Strauss). 


FRENCH H.M.V. 
DBr1120-2—String Quartet, C major, K465 
(Mozart). Loewenguth String Quartet. 
DB11116—Zapateado (Sarasate) ; Prelude, Op. 

28, No.4 (Chopin-Bazelaire). P. Tortelier 
(‘cello), T. Janopoulo (piano). 
DBi1123—La Traviata: Di Provenza; Bar- 
biere di Seviglia: Largo al factotum. 
W. Clement (baritone, in French). 
DA5003—Rondo, G _ major, ‘“ Haffner” 
(Mozart-Kreisler). Blanche Tarjus (violin), 
M. Monard (piano). 
DBr1115—Roméo et Juliette: 
soleil ; Polyeucte (Gounod): Source délici- 
euse (Stances). J. Luccioni (tenor). 
DA5002—Funiculi-Funicula ; Catari! Catari! 
(Piedigrotta songs). Giori Sempri (tenor). 


FRENCH COLUMBIA 

LFX695-9—String Quartet, D minor (“ Death 
and the Maiden’’) (Schubert). Calvet 
String Quartet. 

LFX694—Les Surprises de l’Amour, excerpts 
(Rameau). M. Maréchal (’cello), H. Roget 
(piano). 

FRENCH PATHE 

PDT110—Das wohltemperierte Clavier (Bach) : 
Prelude No. 3, C sharp major; Prelude 
and Fugue No. 4, C sharp minor. Yvonne 
Loriod (piano). 


Ah! leéve-toi, 
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PDT111—Lucia di Lammermoor: Mad scene. 
Lucienne Jourfier (soprano, in French). 

PDT112—Extases, Op. 34, No. 9 (Rubinstein) ; 
Field-Marshall Death (Moussorgsky). C 


Soix (baritone, in French), A. Tournier 


(piano). 

PDT88-91—Symphony No. C minor, 
** Tragic ’’ (Schubert). M” F. Gaillard 
Orchestra. (Re-issue.) 

PD65—Faust: Salut, demeure chaste et pure. 


Georges Noré (tenor). 
PDT 109—Liebestraum ; La campanella (Liszt). 
Jeanne-Marie Darré (piano). 
PDT84-87—Pictures at an Exhibition (Mous- 
sorgsky, orch. Ravel). Paris Conservatoire 


Orchestra, conductor: J. Giardino. (Re- 
issue. ) 
ITALIAN COLUMBIA 
GQ7228—La ronde des Arlequins (Pick- 


Mangiagalli) ; Friihlingsrauschen (Sinding). 
Bonzagni (pianoforte). 
BQ6o20—Cavalleria Rusticana:  Siciliana ; 
Serenata a Mariuzza (G. M. de Luca). 
L. Infantino (tenor) and Harp. 
DB11306—Sonnambula: Oh ciel . . 
G. Bernelli (soprano), 
Rigoletto: Quel vecchio maledivami. G. 
Bechi (baritone), T. Pasero. 
AW322-3—Quartet, A major, Op. 33, No. 6 
(Boccherini). Belardinelli Quartet. 
AW334-7—Quartet, A minor, Op. 51, 
(Brahms). The same. 
AW338-g—Sonata “Il trillo del Diavolo”’ 
(Tartini-De Barbieri), 3 sides; Sonata 
No. 12, E minor, Op. 3, No. 6 (Paganini). 


che tento. 


No. 2 


R. De Barbieri (violin), G. Guastalla 
(piano). 
AW340—Romanza Andaluza  (Sarasate) ; 


Waltz, A major (Duvofak-Prihoda) R. De 
Barbieri and G. Guastalla. 
DB11308-g—Sonata for two pianos (Stravinsky), 
3 sides ; Lindaraja (Debussy). Gino Gorini 
and Sergio Lorenzi, pianists. 
DB11310—Sonata for two pianos, ‘* No. 2,”’ 
B flat (Clementi). The same. 


ITALIAN CETRA 
BB25163-6—Symphony, F major, Op. go 
rahms). Florence Festival (‘‘ Maggio 
musicale ° ’) Orchestra, conductor : V. Gui. 
Notes.—We read in “ Musica e 
Dischi’’ of two new Italian record makes: 
A.D.A.M. which is a Trieste company, issuing 
salon music and local propaganda songs as well 
as dance music; and Sonavox, of Turin, 
issuing synthetic plastic discs of dance music and 
popular songs. Fonit, Fonotecnica, Odeon 
and Telefunken still have regular issues but 
only of dance music and popular songs, except 
that Odeon have re-issued recently a number 
of the celebrated Fonotipia electric recordings 
which had been in their pre-war catalogue. 
AND FROM SOUTH AMERICA: 
ARGENTINE COLUMBIA 
266483-4—Parsifal: Amfortas’ Lament. H. 
Janssen (baritone) and the Teatro Colén 
Orchestra, conductor: R. Kinsky. (4 
sides.) 
ARGENTINE VICTOR 
11-9273-4—Concerto, C major, after Vivaldi 
(Kreisler). 
and Argentine Chamber Orchestra. 
10-1109—E] Retrata de Isabela (Vives); El 
Amor es como un Nifio; and, El Vito 
(Nin). C. Badia (soprano), D. O. Colacelli 
(piano). 





Sheet music from Lawrence Wright sub- 
mitted for notice brings Valse Bijou for piano, 
by Clive Richardson, and the ballad The Good 
Lord’s Satisfied, by Leslie Elliott, both at 2s. 6d. 
Readers will remember the recording of the 
latter last month by Archie Lewis, on Parlo- 
phone. 


T. Pasero (bass) ;° 


Isaac José Weinstein (violin) . 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The Editor 
does not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THE Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Mozart’s Serenade 

Your correspondent, N. Godfrey, writing 
about Mozart’s B flat Serenade for 13 wind 
instruments, may be interested in the following 
information. 

The work in question has the following 
movements (Payne’s Miniature Score, No. 100) : 
Largo-allegro, Minuet with two trios, Adagio, 
Minuet with two trios, Romanze, Theme and 
variations, Andante. 

From the description of the Parlophone 
recording it appears that the 3rd and 6th move- 
ments are omitted. It is interesting to note that 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra recording on 
DB4401-2 consists of movements 1, 4, 6 and 7, 
only. 

Can one not plead for full recordings of such 
miniature masterpieces as this serenade, and the 
serenades in E flat (K375) and C minor (K388) 
—both of which have been issued recently in 
France. I, fortunately, have the deleted Arthur 
Fiedler Sinfonietta recording of the C minor, 
but a magnificent performance of the E flat at 
the National Gallery some months ago has 
made me long for a set of discs of this work. 

Mozart’s music for unusual combinations of 


instruments—and particularly wind _instru- 
ments—includes some fine writing. Already 
recorded are three divertimenti on Decca 


Polydor and we must be thankful for the 
addition, since the war, of two horn concertos, 
the clarinet concerto, the horn quintet, to the 
British recordings of the two flute quartets (one 
H.M.V., one N.G.S.), the oboe quartet (Col.), 
the piano and wind quintet (N.G.S.), the D 
major divertimento, K334 (Col.). But more 
remain ; will other readers support an appeal 
for more recordings of the lesser-known Mozart 
treasures ? 

Sanderstead. PETER BRIERLEY. 

(The Editor wishes to thank~ other readers 
who have sent similar information.) 


In search of Records 


Though very great numbers from England 
have holidayed in Switzerland this year, it is 
probable that few gramophiles might be 
counted among them. Still ‘hone, no doubt, 
would have bothered to poke around the 
record shops and forfeit the valuable sunshine, 
so painfully denied us in these islands this 
summer. Having returned recently from a 
brief visit there I feel the following may be of 
some interest to readers. Armed with several 
‘‘ must-haves’? chosen from some of your 
recent Continental lists, none were, however, 
forthcoming. Being particularly addicted to 
Mozart my choices were mainly in that direc- 
tion and were, therefore, perhaps not a fair 
test of stocks, which, after a cursory examination 
in one of the larger shops, revealed some very 
interesting material. All the well-known 
Telefunken recordings were available. These 
are, apparently, pressed in Switzerland. It 
was not long before I had picked more than 
I could carry, and indeed afford, and included 
the following Mozart, being mostly otherwise 
unrecorded works: the complete ‘‘ Exsultate 
Jubilate’? and three songs (including das 
Traumbild), sung by Erika Rokyta; de Pro- 


fundis ; Second Bassoon Concerto (all L’Oiseau 
Lyre). Violin Concerto (K.268); Oubradous 
(Odeon). And, to my great delight, the 


Austrian recordings of the Requiem and the 
Kroningsmesse (Christschall). No. 78 was 
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missing from the Requiem. Perhaps some 
readers who possess this (Hostias, Sanctus and 
Benedictus) might be prepared to part with it. 
I refer them to the advt. column. Incidentally, 
I understand that the matrices of the latter 
work are missing. 

I had the good fortune of hearing in person 
Edwin Fischer and Kulenkampff (together in a 
trio) and Backhaus playing the Emperor in a 
Beethoven orchestral concert. 

Dublin. B. X. Ecan. 


Film Music 


I’m afraid Mr. Rathely rather missed the 
point of my “ Film Music ”’ article. May I give 
the following comments ? 

(a2) Agreed that Atonality and the 1s. gd’s 
don’t go together, but surely the point is taken 
too far by calling the film “‘ the only source 
from which we may draw works of originality 
and power... free of that affected unin- 
telligibility which characterises most of the 
music written in the last twenty years.’’ Bartok 
should most obviously have been informed of 
this before his death. 

(6) Nothing is gained by comparing Film 
Music to the dreadful I.S.C.M. Festival 1946. 
Beer still compares favourably with cabbage 
water. 

(c) The whole point of the article was to 
stress the advisability of recording complete 
works from films. Decca’s “‘ Baraza’’ may be 
no musical masterpiece but it at least shows that 
the Company are using discretion in their 
choice of works, an opinion which is upheld by 
the forthcoming issues in this excellent series. 

London, S.W.g9. Joun CutsHaw. 


Points from Letters 


May I be allowed to mention some points 
from two letters in your December issue. 

A. T. Wainwright asks for modern record- 
ings of the 1st, 2nd and 7th Symphonies of 
Sibelius. I think that the present H.M.V. 
records of both the 2nd and 7th are excellent, 
and that little improvement could be made on 
them, even with up-to-date methods. Also, I 
have every respect for Sir Thomas’ renderings 
of Sibelius, but I do not think that he could 
possibly give finer performances than those by 
Koussevitsky in both the 2nd and the 7th. 
There is, however, one recording by Beecham I 
would very much like to see, and that is one of 
“Tapiola,” to replace the present one by 
Kajanus. Critics and audiences alike have 
joined.in acclaiming the recent performances of 
this work by the R.P.O. under Sir Thomas, as 
perhaps the greatest ever given. I hope one of 
the recording companies has taken the hint. 

Just a few words about Mr. Rathely’s letter 
on “ Music from British Films.’’ I can take no 
exception to his views; I merely happen to 
disagree with him. But what annoys me so 
intensely is the dictatorial manner in which he 
disposes of the judgments and opinions of the 
not inconsiderable number of people who do 
not think that ninety-eight per cent. of the 
“ stuff’ heard during the contemporary music 
festival had no value whatsoever. Mr. Rathely 
must be a great and experienced musician 
indeed if he can judge any work on a first 
hearing and decide there and then that it is 
“ footling”? and does not “ deserve a second 
performance.”” And when he says with such 
assurance that he knows it won’t be heard again, 
he presumably means that he does not listen to 
it when it és given a second time. 

In one sentence he mentions the “ works of 
great originality ’’ which are often written for 
the screen (discreetly refraining from giving any 
examples) ; in the next he talks about the 
“conditions and limitations imposed on the 
composer ”’ by his medium, and the necessity 
for “ effectiveness and popular appeal ’”’ in the 
music, [ feel that Mr. Rathely would be hard 
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put to it to produce a work of great originality 
and permanent value under such circumstances, 

Finally, a word about recording. The after- 
effects of war have made the giving of concerts 
a more difficult and financially risky under- 
taking than ever before ; the film industry 
seems to be flourishing. To me at anyrate it is 
not surprising to hear that when modern 
orchestral works are recorded, they sell con- 
siderably more quickly than recordings of film 
music. The desperate shortage of raw materials 
necessary, for the manufacture of records is to 
me another reason for not recording film music ; 
Mr. Rathely himself, in his remark about the 
“* one-and-nines ”’ has hit on this. For one-and- 
nine he can go and hear his film music, six 
times a week, in the same film if he so desires ; 
and “ the call for a steady supply of competent 
and effective music’ with ‘* popular appeal,’’ 
“not to mention the conditions and limita- 
tions,”’ ensures that the music for films which are 
in themselves so depressingly alike will not vary 
greatly from one to the next. And since such 
music is inextricably bound up with the film 
itself, may I ask Mr. Rathely whether he con- 
siders that the average film of to-day reaches 
any particularly high level of artistic achieve- 
ment. 


Brighton. P. MeEstiTz. 


Recordings Wanted 


After December’s duplication of issues of the 
Brahms No. 3, I feel I must voice the opinion 
of my local Society and join with other corres- 
pondents in deploring the one-sidedness of 
issues during the past eighteen months. ; 

The complete neglect of chamber-music 
issued during this period hardly displays a 
progressive attitude—and surely to-day when 
music is in such great demand, the recording 
companies might afford to be a little less 
cautious. The Decca Company, while building 
up an excellent stock of standard works, 
deserve to be more enterprising and show us 
what their ‘“‘ffrr’’ system could do in the 
realms of choral and chamber music. 

Only one of Beethoven’s Op. 18 is now 
available, and I wonder how many readers 
like myself deplore the deletion of the Buda- 
pest’s recording of No. 2 of that set—a perfect 
quartet, perfectly played—after only a short 
while in the catalogue. Most of the great 
Quintets are badly in need of re-recording, 
especially the Piano Quintets, and the modern 
school are badly served. Neither Ravel’s 
Quartet or Septet nor Debussy’s Quartet are 
obtainable ; and finally in my list of chamber- 
music wants, may I make a special plea for 
recording of Bax’s Piano Quintet and Oboe 
Quartet. Are we to hear no more from the 
Philharmonia Quartet, who gave us magnificent 
Beethoven and Schubert previously ? 

I too, should like to swell the demand for’ 
new recordings of Sibelius’ 7th, the Bax Violin 
Concerto and the Moeran concertos—both 
violin and ’cello. 

Lastly, but not least wanted, is Ireland’s 
“ These things shall be ’’—what a magnificent 
psychological opportunity was lost by not 
issuing this work in the summer of 1945—is it 
still too late ? 

Surrey. R. A. Warp. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s splendid recording of 
Berlioz’s great symphonic intermezzo, ‘‘ Royal 
Hunt and Storm,” prompts me to ask for the 
same conductor in the “‘ King Lear ” Overture. 
The Harty (Decca) version, which is probably 
deleted by now, is inadequate from the 
acoustical point of view. Also, if there is a 
Victor record, by Horowitz, of Rachmaninov’s 
Fourth Piano Concerto, could it be made 
available by H.M.V. ? 

Arthur Grumiaux recently gave two recitals 
in this city, and, having had the good fortune 
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to hear both, I can well understand “‘ A.R’s”’ 
enthusiasm when reviewing this violinist’s first 
record. JI presume that Columbia will in the 
near future give M. Grumiaux furthet oppor- 
tunity to show his outstanding qualities, and let 
us hope that the excellent beginning with 
Szymanowski and Bach will be followed by 
more really fine violin music. May I suggest 
the following works as badly in need of record- 
ing, two of which I have heard Arthur 
Grumiaux broadcast with conspicuous success : 
Chausson’s “‘ Poéme,”’ Fauré’s A major Sonata, 
and Brahms’ Sonata No. 3 in D minor. 


Dublin. G. E. M. NeEssitrt. 


May I second Mr. Wainwright’s appeal in your 
December issue for a recording of the lovely 
Violin Concerto of E. J. Moeran. It is regret- 
table that Arthur Catterall was not able to 
make a recording of this work before his death 
as he proved himself a remarkable able and 
sympathetic interpreter of it. Of living violinists 
Albert Sammons would be, I think, easily the 
best choice as soloist. 

Yorkshire. FREDERICK WHEATON. 

Many writers and musicians complain of the 
lack of appreciation of modern English music, 
and all agree that the British Council has done 
much to mitigate this defection. But I wonder 
if these efforts are in the right direction? How 
can people nurtured solely on nineteenth 
century music for orchestra appreciate 
the scholarly craftsmanship of our present- 
day writer of polyphony ? The answer is that 
they don’t; only by a good knowledge and 
healthy love of the early masters of all countries 
can this be achieved. 

I therefore deplore the absence of the best 
music of Palestrina and her school, the Eliza- 
bethan Madrigal writers and such great names 
as Purcell, Handel and Bach from the record 
catalogues. While insignificant works, by Rach- 
maninov are recorded and Tchaikovsky’s 
piano concerto time and time again, we are 
still without the St. Matthew Passion, the 
Magnificat, the Chorale-preludes of Bach 
(except for the volume in the society edition), 
and not a single cantata is available. The 
B. minor mass should be done again. I know 
of only one Byrd set, and he is considered by 
some to be as great as Bach and Beethoven. 
Palestrina’s ‘‘ Missa Papae Marcelli’’ could 
also be done. 

To add insult to injury extant records of 
pre-Mozart music are withdrawn every year— 
nothing replaces them. Can you at least 
agitate for the St. Matthew Passion ? 


India Command. Capt. R. SMALL 


The Tallis Fantasia 


In his review of Vaughan Williams Fantasia 
on a theme by Tallis, played by the Hallé 
Orchestra under Barbirolli, A.R. gives the 
impression that the earlier recording was by 
Boyd Neel on H.M.V. This is not so ; the Boyd 
Neel version (Decca K815-6) was issued in 
March, 1936, whilst the H.M.V. recording 
came in June, 1940 (Boult and B.B.C. Orch.), 
the latter being one of the all too few recordings 
made in the Colston Hall, Bristol. (May I, in 
parenthesis, draw attention to the remarkable 
qualities of Boult’s recording of Tchaikovsky’s 
Capriccio Italien, H.M.V. DB3956-7, made in the 
same hall? This is unsurpassed for brilliance 
and concert-hall realism and yet somehow 
never seems to have attracted the attention it 
deserves.) 

A.R. regrets that the Hallé recording of the 
Tallis Fantasia was made in a studio, but as a 
matter of fact all Hallé recordings, for the last 
two-and-a-half years at any rate, have been 
made in the Houldsworth Hall, Manchester. It 
is, I think, quite unworthy as a recording 
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chamber for this fine orchestra, and if we can 
persuade H.M.V. to get Barbirolli to do The 
Garden of Fand and other much desired works in 
the Hallé repertoire, a prime requisite will be 
the use of a more suitable auditorium. Also, if 
we want the best the Hallé can give on the wax 
the orchestra must not be scandalously over- 
worked as it is at present. 
Tring, Herts Patric STEVENSON. 


Bantock Society 


We, the undersigned, desire to establish a 
Trust Fund for the promotion of further 
interest in the works of Granville Bantock. 

One of the first objects will be to make 
gramophone recordings of a representative 
selection of his vocal, choral, instrumental and 
orchestral works in order to render them more 
readily accessible to the general public. 

With this end in view it is necessary that the 
fund should be as large as possible and sub- 
stantial donations are needed to cover the 
initial cost of launching the scheme. Particulars 
of the contents of a first volume of gramophone 
records, together with a reduced price to 
subscribers and further information will be 
circulated to ali who respond to this appeal. 

Donations should be sent to the Honorary 
Organiser, Dr. Christopher Edmunds, 
Principal: Birmingham School of Music, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

W. Greenhouse Allt William H. Harris 

Ivor Atkins Julius Harrison 

Adrian C. Boult Victor Hely-Hutchinson 
Rutland Boughton Desmond Macmahon 
Ernest Bullock Stanley Marchant 
Havergal Brian Ernest Newman 

Edric Cundell Sydney Nicholson 
George Dyson Clarence Raybould 
Christopher Edmunds Hugh Roberton 

R. J. Forbes Jj. A. Westrup 





Correction 


In the Allen Radio Ltd. Advertisement (Dec) 
the price of the Rothermer Piezo-Crystal pick- 
.-p was incorrectly given as {2 15 10. ‘Lhis should 
have been £2. 16. 3. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Informat.on and advice concern.ng the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature. ; 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it 
will not be possible to publish the usual compre- 
hensiye list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly 
notify us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society 
will be published, and we will gladly furnish any 
reader with the name and address of a Society 
which may be functioning in his or her district. 
Enquiries shouid be sent to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


CROSBY Recorded Music Society. Meetings now 
held at ‘“‘ Vermont House,’’ The Green, Crosby, on 
the second and fourth Mondays of each month at 
7.30 p.m. Hon. Sec., Mr. G. Turner, 38, Warren- 
house Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. Visitors wel- 
comed. 

FYLDE Gramophone Society. President, Charles 
Groves; Hon, Sec., Phillip Keyte, ‘‘ Lyndene,”’ 
Broadwaters, Fleetwood. Meetings Jan. 9th, 16th 
and 23rd, at the Regal Hotel, Cleveleys, at 7.15 





m. 
a HAYWARDS HEATH.—The Haywards Heath 
Gramophone Society has just been formed and 
those interested are invited to communicate with 
Hon. Sec., W. D. Sweaney, 76a, South Road, Hay- 
wards Heath, Sussex. 

POTTERS BAR AND DISTRICT MUSIC CIRCLE. 
~Meetings first and third Tuesdays of each month 
at 7 p.m. Hon. Sec., A. R. Goodrich, 10, Coopers 
Road, Little Heath, Potters Bar, Middx. New 
members invited. 

TONBRIDGE.—Inaugural meeting, Friday, 3rd 
January, at 7.30 p.m., in Public Library, 4, High 
Street, Tonbridge. All enquiries to the Librarian. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


The “‘ Gramophone ’’ Exchange & Mart 


RATES —Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with a 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser 
offers to send a list this will be treated as trade. 
If a box number is used an extra 1s. 6d. should be 
added to the cost; this includes the forwarding of 
replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to ‘ Office”’ address as stated below. All adver- 
tisements should arrive by the 18th of any month, 
and must be prepaid by the form of postal orders 
or cheques addressed to ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





FOR SALE 


A BIG SELECTION of fibred electrical Classical 
Records, including rare deletions and foreign.— 
Box No. 4645. 
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H.M.V. ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONE, dark oak, 
Model 109, £10.—Livingstone, Flat 6, 18, Hornsey 
Lane, N.6. 


MODERN ALBA RADIOGRAM, collection of 
Records, and Record Cabinet. Radiogram fitted 
with Garrard Motor and Rothermel Crystal Pick- 
up. Records approx. 250 best known Classica! 
works. Symphonies, Orchestral, Overtures, Voca! 
and Solo Pieces. Also approx. 50 popular Dance 
Records. Alli records as new, very carefully kept. 
To be sold complete as one lot. For appointment 








to view ’phone Speedwell 1361, between 9 a.m 
and 6 p.m. 

MORE PIANO CONCERTOS, fibred, perfect. 
Mozart K.450 (Long), 1l1s. Mozart K.488 


(Rubinstein), 16s. 6d. Weber, Concertstuck (Case- 
desus), lls. Wandered Fantasia (Curzon), 22s. 6d. 
Ruins of Athens (Petri, deletion), 18s.—Johnson, 
112, Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 

OPERATIC VOCALS.—Long monthly list Dele- 
tions and Rarties issued free to collectors. Con- 
scientious service and reasonable prices guaran- 
teed.—Box No. 5708. 








AIDA COMPLETE (H.M.V.), fibred only, for sale, 
£5 10s.; or exchange with Tosca (Gigli).—Box 
No. 5660. 

ALL FIBRED, FOR SALE.—Rare Vocals, Instru- 
mental Deleiions, etc. Current issue at pre-tax 
prices. Collections and surplus records purchased, 
Excellent condition on:y.—S.a.e. to R. R. Napier, 
32, Stanhope Gardens, London, S.W.7. 


BACH St. Matthew Passion, 18 Meisterklasse 
Records complete, played once only, Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, with soloists and choir, £15.—J. L. 
Starnes, 35, Ellerton Road, London, S.W.18. 

BARGAINS.—Beriioz Fantastique (Meyrowitz), 
27s. 6d.; Carneval Romain (Beecham), 5s. 6d.; 
Presto and Waltz, 5s. 6d.; Mozart 39 (Berlin 
State), 15s.; Seraglio and Cosi, 3s. 6d.; Diverti- 
mento 8 (Wind), 5s.; Schumann Cello (Piati- 
gorsky), 18s.; Tchaikovsky Francesca (Coates), 
10s.; Romeo (Mengelberg), 10s.; Mendelssohn Ruy 











ORCHESTRAL and Chamber Music, fibred re- 
cordings; some Deletions: state requirements.— 
Renter, 43, Cromweil Road, Edge Lane, Stretford, 
Manchester. 

PLAYER COLUMBIA, new 1946 Model 200/100 
volt A.C., autostop, special lightweight Pick-up, 
ccmpensated bass, £9.—Box No, 64. 

RECORD CABINET, steei, holds 400 12 in. 
Records, new, £7 5s.; also several Records, includ- 
ing Busoni ‘Father Fantasia,” Bartok 2nd Quartet. 
many lighter records.—Box No. 5648. 

RECORDS FOR SALE.—Symphonies and Con- 
certos, as good as new, played only with fibre 
needles. Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Mozart, etce.— 
Pugh, 8, Buckingham Palace Road. Victoria 5282. 

SENIOR EXPERT GRAMOPIHIONE in Oak, £50. 
Electric motor, superb condition.—Jenkins, 24, 
Lakelands Drive, Millbrook, Southampton. 

















Blas (Weldon), 3s. 6d. Fibred. Own packing.— 
Caldwell, 31, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 

BeELHUVEN PASIORAL, 8th (Loscanini), Em- 
peror (Schnabel), Vioiin (Heifetz), Schumann 
(Hess), Haydn 3rd Society, Brahms srd (Walter), 
tlgar 1st, 2nd (Boult:, Tchaikovsky 5th (Stokow- 
ski), 6th (Koussevitsky); all auto. Tchaikovsky 
ist (Horowitz), Arensky Variations, Dvorak Seren- 
ade, not aut. Ali fibrea ana perfect. 6s. and 
4s. each.—10, Queensdaie Crescent, Knowle Park, 
Bristol. 

COLUMBIA PORTABLE, No. 206, excellent con- 
dition, numerous records: Beethoven, Mozart, 
Brahms, Franck, etc.—Harrison, 15a, Lyndhurst 
Road, London, N.W.3. Ham. 5953. 


DON GIUVANI, perfect condition, fibred, only 
£5. Madame Butterfly (Gigli), £2. H.M.V. Table 
Modei Acoustic Gramophone, £4.—Purser, ‘‘ Run- 
ning Tide,’’ Bosham, Sussex. 

FUK LAPUKL.—senior Mvuaei, all range norn, 
Expert (E. M. Ginn) Gramophone. klectric motor. 
Counterbalanceq tone arm. Staads on recora 
storage cabinet. Spare soundbox. Packed ready 
tor export. Price £9u, exclusive carriage and in- 
surance.—Box No. 642z. 

FUR EXPURL.—Louection Oo. approximately 50U 
Ciassicai Recoras. Very iarge majority fibred or 
thorned. Aimums to: about 25u and carrying 
cases for rest. Scores and many accessuries. 
Packed ready for export; slightly damaked teak 




















cabinet-cum-vu0Kkene.i inciudeg in price. Price 
£150, exciusive o1 carriage amd insurance.—Box 
0. 6422. 





FOR SALE.—Lotte Lehmann’s Autobiography, 
“Forty Years of Song,” Albani; ‘“ Great Women 
Singers of My Time,’”’ Klein. What offers —Box 
"No. 5582. 

FOR SALE.—20 Turner Layton Deletions. S.a.e. 
for list.—12, Homecroft Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 

FOR SALE.—‘“ Expert” Electrical Reproducer, 
1946, Player (Garrard 201B Motor, fibre-tuned 
Pick-up), ‘‘ Master,” 14 watt Amplifier, bass, 
treble controls, ‘‘Screen’’ Baffle, Vitavox 12 in. 
Speaker, mahogany; unused Christmas gift; £100 
or nearest.—Box No. 5765. 

FRESH STOCKS ARRIVE from somewhere every 
day, and in spite of Christmas rush there is still 
a choice of many thousands of Records, including 
Deleted Works and rare Operatic items. Call or 
write for 30-page list.—H. C. Harridge, 37, 
Frobisher Road, Hornsey. N.8 (near Turnpike 
Lane Station). 

“GRAMOPHONE,” Volumes 1 to 17, bound, 18 
to 23, unbound; complete with Indices; condition 
new; what offers?—McLachlan, 34, St. Peter’s 
Road, St. Leonards, Sussex. 

H.M.V. RE-ENTRANT GRAMOPHONE, Model 
163, oak, £15; ‘‘ Gramophone,” July, 1943—-Decem- 
ber, 1946. Offers? Ciassical Records, Album 
Works.—177, Westfield Lane, Idle, Bradford, York- 
shire. 

H.M.V. PICK-UP, Brown Bakelite, splendid con- 
dition, 30s.—Hart, 56, Approach Road, Margate. 























“ THE GRAMOPHONE,” complete, April, 1932— 
November, 1938 (80 issues). Offers?—Box No. 1917. 

THORNED ONLY, as new, Mozart Concerto No. 4 
(Menuhin), 16s. 6d.; Mozart, Sinfonia Concertante 
(Sammons and Tertis), 14s.; Beethoven, Egmont 
(Toscanini), 5s. 6d.—Aston, 119, Batchmere, 
Earnley, nr. Chichester. 

VITAVOX 12 in. P.M. Loudspeaker, latest type, 
as new, £5. Also Garrard Crystal Pick-up, perfect 
condition, 45s.—-Box No. 5746. 











WANTED 





A NUMBER of Vocal Operatic Records wanted, 
preferabiy in fibred condition. Old recordings or 
recent. The really highest prices will be quoted 
and records purchased from any distance.—Ward, 
88, Molefield Estate, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


ALL KINDS CLASSICAL RECORDS. Very high 
offers for good fibred recordings, especially major 
works; higher still for deletions and foreign, ac- 
cording to rarity. Will collect. Please send de- 
tails.—Box No. 5404. 


BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. Decca SKB.02049 and 
02055; also Classical Telefunkens. Give details. 
Kerstin Thorborg, Col. LB.45, ‘‘Ave Verum” 
(Mozart), Col, LX.766, ‘‘ Eine Feste Burg,” H.M.V. 
DB.2453.—Cook, 11, Woodlands Drive, Glasgow, C.4. 


BEETHOVEN PIANO SONATA SOCIETY, 
Volumes I and II. Automatic couplings preferably. 
New or fibred only; perfect condition; state price 
required, including packing and forwarding Ex- 
penses Parcel Post Egypt.—Raoul Zeheri, 21, Soli- 
man Pacha Street, Cairo. 


“C.B.S. ORCHESTRA (Barlow), Paroxysms (Jon. 
Strauss), Orpheus (Liszt), Carneval Overture 
(Dvorak), also Beethoven 8th (Toscanini); fibred. 
—Write P. E. Burke, 110, St. James’ Road, 
Northampton. 


COLLECTOR in Bombay offers good prices for 
Deleted Vocal and Operatic Records in good fibred 
condition. Will buy whole collection up to £500 
only. Also Operatic Booklets, Sets Albums, and 
old and new Telefunken and Odeon Catalogues. 
Send particulars to A. N. Damania, Colaba Cham- 
bers, Woode House Road, Colaba, Bombay. 


COLUMBIA RECORD PLAYER, Model 229. Also 
wanted, fibred, DB.2456-8 (Hary Janos), DB.2210 
(Babin and Voronsky), DB.1279 (Rachmaninov), 
RO.20375 (Rosing), DA.1809 (McCormack), C.1730 
(Hambourg), B.3763 (Veneration of Cross). State 
price and condition.—Woods, ‘“‘ Tyneholme,”’ East 
Road, Bridport, Dorset. 

CONTINENTAL Recordings of Classical Orches- 
tral works in fibred condition; please give details 
and price.—Box No. 5629. 


FIBRED DELETIONS.—Pario. RO.20248, PO.70; 
Columbia DX.248; also H.M.V. C.1662-63. Current 
issues. Decca K.1145-48, Khachaturian Piano Con- 
certo. Please state price—Thomas, 12, Morton 
Road, Fernhill Heath, Worcester. 
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H ow to get the best 
ut of all 


nonmetallic needles 








You get the best results and still longer life from non-metallic 
needles with an IM Pointmaster. For this unique re-pointing 
device is still the only needle sharpener specially designed to 
re-point all makes of fibrous needles exactly as new, auto- 
matically, in just 30 seconds. Supremely simple to use, and 
made throughout from materials of the finest quality, the 
IM Pointmaster is now obtainable from record shops every- 
where. Price 4/6 plus 1/- purchase tax. Or, complete with 
20 IM Long-Playing needles, replacement abrasives and 
rubber tyre (the IM Master Set) 9/- plus 2/- purchase tax. 
A product of ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112, NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. . 


@ | _'M POINTMASTER 


Made by the makers of the famous IM Long Playing needles 

















xu 


GARRARD A.C.4 Gramophone Motor complete 
with automatic switch; also B.T.H. Pezolectric 
Pick-up.—Peter Paynter, 42, Alstone Lane, Chelten- 
ham. 





GLENN MILLER’S fol. titles: Regal-Zono 
MR.3129, MR.3091, MR.3117, MR.3198; H.M.V. 
BD.5632, BD.5626, BD.5617, BD.5670, BD.5606, 


BD.5546, BD.5585, BD.5596; Brunswick 02831; in 
good condition.—McEvoy, 28, Sandstone Road, 
Liverpool 13. 

GOOD PRICES PAID for Classical, Vocal and 
Operatic Recordings by famous artists.—Write 186, 
Highbury Hill, London, N.5. CAN. 2341. 








HAYDN QUARTE1 SOCIETY, Vols. 1 and 2; 
Mozart K.428, K.499, K.515, K.563, K575; Beethoven 
Op. 111.—A. Noble, Fonthill, Hurtmore, Godalming. 

H.M.V. BD.5665, 5719, B.4839, 4844, 4912, 4930, 
4986, 5249, 5398, 5430, 8689, 8725, 8765, 9068. 
Parlo. R.849, 1170, 1260, 2566, 2584. Dealer or 
private, new or fibred._—-Cook, Palmer Greave Farm, 
Salesbury, nr. Blackburn. 

HIGH PRICES PAID 
good fibred condition. 
No. 4457. 

HOROWITZ, H.M.V. DB.2247, Poulenc’s “* Pas- 
tourelle”’ and ‘‘ Toccata.”—Peter Paynter, 42, 
Alstone Lane, Cheltenham. 

if YOU HAVE CELEBRITY Vocal Records 
(fibred) to dispose of, I suggest you consult me 
firstly. Fairest and highest allowances (collected 
from anywhere).—A. J. Ward, 42, Groombridge 
Road, London, E.9. 

KYRIE ELEISON, D.1478, H.M.V.—Thornton, 165, 
Whitley Road, Whitley Bay. Tel. 2225. 

LIBRETTI issued with Recorded Opera: “ Tann- 
hauser” especially; bound copies of “* Gramo- 
phone’ prior to Vol. XX; Bartok First Quartet; 
Rachmaninoy Second Symphony.—N. Cunningham, 
69, Belhaven Terrace, Wishaw, Lanarkshire. 

LISZI, Feux Follets, Mazeppa, Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies. Ravel, Harp Intro-allegro, “ Scarbo,”’ 
Sonatine. Debussy Studies, Preludes, Book 2. 
Also 12in. Record Covers. Details—Box No. 5648. 

McCORMACK, DA.172, 306, 308, 455, 498, DB.343. 
—Butcher, Park Gate, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 








for Classical Records in 
Full details please.—Box 























NEED WAGNERIAN EXERPTS, G—D.1505, 
G—D.1667, G—D.1700, G—D.1813, G—D.1839.— 
Write, Captain Morton, 644 AAA, Kassel, Germany. 

NEW OR SECOND-HAND, as new, Recording of 
Caruso and Melba in “ O Soave Fanciulla,” H.M.V. 
054129.—Box No. 5621. 

PRE-WAR DANCE RECORDS, variety, quickstep 
numbers. Henry Hall, Elsie Carlisle, Sam Browne, 
Tessie O’Shea, Jack Smith. Hulbert, Buchanan, 
Ronald Frankau.—3, Monksilver, Branksome 
Wood Road, Bournemouth. 

PRIVAIE COLLECTIONS bought for cash; good 
prices given.—Box No. 98. : 

PURCHASE OR LOAN, Henry Hall B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra Columbia disc, ‘“‘Nice Cup of Tea” 
(good condition).—92, Victoria Road, Diss, Norfolk. 

RADIOGRAM required, pedestal preferred; no 
dealers.—Box No. 5189. 




















SYMPHONIES, Concertos, Vocals, Record 
Albums, Autogram.—55, Ayre Road, Erdington, Bir- 
mingham 24. 





URGENTLY WANTED.—Schubert Octet and 
Wanderer Fantasia, Schubert-Liszt and good re- 
cordings.—Box No. 5672. 

URGENTLY WANTED.—Decca fF.6499 (Radio 
Baloney), Parlo. F.1604 (Max Bacon), Col. DX.410 
(Columbia on Parade No, 2), FB.2100 (Gay Nine- 
ties), H.M.V. C.1968 (Carol Symphony), H.M.V. 
EG.1821 (Irene Eisinger), Col. DB.1410 (Les Alien), 
Decca K.730 (Jose Collins Memories), Decca F.6750 
(Greta Keller).—Box No. 4468. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. Record, 
Scott, Regal, Harrogate. 

WANTED.—“ Concertino,” by Jean Francais, re- 
corded by Telefunken.—Write, Mercury Theatre, 
2a, Ladbroke Road, London, W.11. 

WANTED.—Book I of Hugo Wolf Songs; must 
be in perfect condition; good price given.— Box 
No. 5560. 

WANTED.—By music lover in Norway, Schubert 
Impromptu, Heifetz, H.M.V. DB.3215, Mozart Viélin 
Concerto, DB.2268-70, new or fibred.—Box No. 11. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. B.4199, ‘“‘As You Like It,” 
B.4201, “‘ Twelfth Night,’”’ B.2859, ‘“‘ Three Trees.” 
—Grinsted, 63, London Lane, Bromley. 


WANTED.—Concertos, Symphonies, Operatic, 
Albums, Record Cebinet. Private purchaser.— 
Robert F. Carter, 249, Harborne Road, Birming- 
ham, 15 

WANTED.—Organ Records, new. H.M.V. B.3659, 
C.1812, C.2050, Col. DX.36, DX.840-1.—Beckwith, 22, 
Newlands Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


WANTED URGENTLY.—‘“ The Gramophone,” 
November, 1946, in good condition.—Write stating 
price (letter postage refunded), to Smith, 1, 
Broomhill Avenue, Glasgow, W.1. 








C.1774.—Replies, 


























COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out and 
attached to any enquiry (other than Classified 
Advertisements), with a stamped and 
addressed envelope, if a personal answer is 
desired. Avaliable until January 3ist 
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WANTED.—10s. offered for good copy of Decca 
X.150; 4s. each offered for good copies of Parlo. 
R.1368, 1565, 1780, 1904, 1993, 2019, 2111, 2130, 
2193, 2226, 2293, 2340, 2348, 2349, 2382, 2383, 2430, 
2508, 2571, 2654, F.1186. Also copies of ‘‘ Gramo- 
phone,” 1933-39, inclusive—Write Box No. 5676. 

WANTED.—Decca CA.8196, PO.5002, PO.5024, 
Parlophone R.1257, 2167, 2205, §E.11081, H.M.V. 
DB.4412.—Rae, Macintosh & Co., 39, George Street, 
Edinburgh. 

WANTED.—Col. DX.514 (fibred), Berlioz, Child- 
hood of Christ (Planel), 10s. offered.—Mabey, 20, 
Ickenham Close, Ruislip, Middlesex. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. DA.1183, 1197, DB.1111, 1219, 
1281 (Pertile), DB.1117, 1138 (Franci), DB.1015 
(Dal Monte), Col. DX.421 (Thill), 9381 (Eisdell).— 
Lewis, 12, Belle Vue Road, Sunderland. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. Albums for Beethoven 7th 
(Toscanini), Brahms 3rd (Walter), Dvorak 2nd 
(Talich). Pre-war type preferred.—Williams, 81, 
Erpingham Road, Putney, S.W.15. 

WANTED by Canadian Service Man, Gramo- 
phone Record in good condition of the song, “‘The 
Land of the Leal.’—Box No. 5766. 

WANTED.—Goldring “ Prismaphone ” Soundbox, 
pre-war, perfect, H.M.V. fitting. —Tracy, 2, Ake- 
hurst Street, Roehampton, S.W.15. 

WEIRD AND WONDERFUL advertisements ap- 
pear from time to time extolling the glories of 
Sapphire needles. Without wishing to enter too 
deeply into the controversial field I will say this, 
I will purchase your fibre played Symphonies and 
Concertos for 4s. per record, and your sapphire 
played discs for 4d. per record (authorised scrap 
rate).—H. C. Harridge, 37, Frobisher Road, Horn- 
sey, N.8. 

12in. CARDBOARD RECORD COVERS, good con- 
dition: also ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Recorded Music ” 
(new).—Pearmain, 18, Sabrina Way, Bristol, 9. 

35s. OFFERED for Mozart Sinfonia Concertante. 
Columbia Auto LX.8346-9. Unscratched fibred.— 
Box No. 5757. 
































MISCELLANEOUS 


A NEW RECORD HIRE LIBRARY. We regret 
that no new members can be accepted at present.— 
R. R. Napier, 32, Stanhope Gardens, London, S.W.7. 

ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY is a high- 
class Subscription Library of 4,000 Records. Postal 
servic.e Latest recordings.—S.a.e, to Box No. 42. 

JOIN THE ROY FOX FAN CLUB. Record Re- 
views, free photos, monthly Newsletters, etc.— 
Secretary, W. Craigie, 46, Balfour Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

THE GRAHAM RECORD SERVICE caters exclu- 
sively for the overseas collector of rare recordings 
by famous European Operatic Artists. Write for 
list, and send your especial wants.—Address, 186, 
Highbury Hill, London, N.5. 

VASTLY IMPROVED RESULTS from any Sound- 
box. Realism without electricity! Stamp.—tTracy, 
2, Akehurst Street, Roehampton, S.W.15. 

YOUNG MAN, Nottingham, desires Correspondent 
interested in Vocal Records, Opera, Musical Films. 
—Box No. 28. 

YOUNG MAN, 35, desires post in music and 
record trade; good knowledge of music and cata- 
logues.—Box No. 5703. 























TRADE 
Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of six shillings. The advertiser’s 
name and address will be charged for, and single 
letters and single figures will be counted as words. 
A SOUNDBOX for the Connoisseur—the Bratley 








—Overstall. Individually built and tuned, £4 
each.—John K. Bratley, ‘‘Wey View,’’ London 
Road, Liphook. Hants. London: ’phone after 8 


p.m. weekdays, Kensington 17995. 

BUYING AGENT wishes to contact firms able 
to supply Portable Gramophones and Accessories 
for export to Nigeria, West Africa.—Box No. 5283. 

CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. All our models have now 
been re-designed with careful thought given to 
the music lover. Improved lay-out and new chassis 
design ensure freedom from hum so that good 
quality can.be maintained at low volume levels. 
The best quality components are used in the manu- 
facture of our amplifiers, which are not mass pro- 
duced and can be built to suit customers’ indi- 
vidual requirements. We supply the public direct, 
which enables us to maintain our prices at the 
lowest possible level. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this model 
gives exceptionally good quality where a large 
amount of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s, com- 
plete with 8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push-pull 
output. 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete 
with 10-inch Rola Speaker giving a larger output 
and better bass reproduction. £12. 
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MODEL §$5/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortion- 
less output when needed. The same high quality 
reproduction is maintained at all volume levels. 
10 watts push-pull output. Complete with Vitayox 
or Goodmans 12-inch Speaker. £18. ‘ 

MODEL D7/12.—Duo-channel. This . model is 
designed for the connoisseur; it is actually. two 
amplifiers on the same chassis, one is a. push-pull 
combination which drives a Vitavox speaker for 
the bass. The other is a small amplifier which 
drives an 8-inch speaker for. the treble. ‘The 
output to each speaker can ‘be varied, thereby 
increasing the bass or treble as desired: ~ Pricé 
complete with two speakers, £21. 

All the above amplifiers are fitted with a 
scratch filter to enable a crystal pick-up to be 
used. We can undertake to build any amplifier 
or radio feeder to customer’s specifications. Please 
send for descriptive leaflet ‘‘G,” giving the tech- 
nical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd., Radio House, 2, 
Wilson St., London, E.C.2 (Tel. Bishopsgate 2966). 

EXPERI NON-METALLIC NEEDLES: ‘The’ first 
and still the best. : 

Nucane Fibre Needles 40 for 2s. 6d:; Graded 
Thorn Needles 10 for 3s.; Fibre Needle Cutter: 
12s. 6d.; Thorn Needle Sharpener, %s. 6d. Prices 
include Purchase Tax. 

Can only be obtained direct from ‘“ Expert” 
Gramophones, Ltd., ‘“‘ Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North 
Road, London, N.2. 

MODERN REPRODUCER made to your specifi- 
cation to match your furniture. First class ampli- 
fication equipment. From £50, according to 
choice. ‘Phone or write to Westbourne Sound 
Equipment Co., Ltd., 83,, Westbourne Court, Orsett 
Terrace, London, W.2. PAD. 8305. : 


MOLINEUX’S carry largest stocks in Nofth of 
England. H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 
Brunswick, Regal-Zonophone, etc., and will pur- 
chase used Records, fibred condition.—101,’' Bridge 
Street, Manchester 3 (Blackfriars 4634). 

MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed Confidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 
Patronage.— Write Monomark BM/MONO6K, W.C.1. 

MUSIC LOVERS.—Timber shortage prevents us 
making custom built radio-gramophones, but we 
can fit high-fidelity equipment into any suitable 
existing furniture, antique, modern or built-in. 
Send your problems to Martin Slater Radio, 42, 
Aldin Avenue, Slough, Bucks. 

PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES available in new 
condition, guaranteed by Lunts, Woodland Grove. 
Woodthorpe, Nottingham. Tel.: 65910. Send for list. 

POST YOUR ORDERS for the following:— 
Records, Music, Pick-ups, Players, Grams and the 
“Decola,” etc., to L. Bland, 5, Exchange Build- 
ings, Whitley Bay. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for Cash. 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 
121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. Temple 
Bar 3007. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 
20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 


RADIOGRAM SPECIALIST with wide experience 
in the design and construction of high quality 
reproducing equipment, is prepared to build Radio- 
grams or modify suitable types of existing instru- 
ments to give a standard of reproduction to suit 
the discerning listener.—L. Minton, 54, Moreland 
Court, Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W.2.  Tel.: 
Hampstead 7549. a 

RECORD PLAYERS, A.C., from £10 3s. 10d.; 
10 in. and 12 in. Record Envelopes (stout card- 
board), 6s. doz.; Record Filing Cabinets from 
£6 168. 5d. Stamp for lists.—Conisbee, 63, Summit 
Road, Northolt, Middlesex. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. — R.M. Thorn 
Needles have pleasure in introducing a Miniature 
Thorn specially made for the lightweight pick-up. 
In packets of five for 2s. 6d., obtainable from all 
dealers stocking standard R.M. Thorns, or by 
post only, 602, Nell Gwynn House, Sloane Avenue, 
S.W.3. 









































SUPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
thorns), unequalled for long playing and brilliance 
of tone; can be supplied in any thickness if de- 
sired. Packet of tem Thorns, 2s. 6d. post free.— 
Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman Street, Grimsby, 
Lincs. ; , 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD. are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—2, Albion Place, 
Leeds. 








WE DON’T have to say ours is the best: Thorn 
or Fibred Needle, our customers do that. Try & 
packet of 10, post paid 2s. 6d.; then buy at a 
cheaper rate, 50 for 10s.—Maddisons, Ltd., 12, 
Chapel Street, Edgware Road, London, N.W.1. 

YOU MAY GET that deleted record from the 
Gramophone Stores, Johnson Court, Grafton 
Street, Dublin. 
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THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Soild 

















“From Congo 
to Swing” 


Goffin’s fascinating history, toppjng the 150,000 
mark in the U.S., is already a best-seller here, 
“‘Jazz—from Congo to Swing "’ is the most talked- 
of book on the subject to-day. Order your own 
copy now; the first large edition is selling rapidly. 
Cloth 8vo., 273 pages, 
12s. 6d. net, 


from all book or music stores. 
13s. posted direct from the publishers— 


MUSICIANS PRESS LTD 


114-116 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, WC.2 




















Value! MATT has it 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GRAMOPHONE ENTHUSIAST 


We are in the happy position of being able to offer an 
unrivalled selection of the highest grade products, all of 
proven quality and technical excellence. Here are typical 
examples from our current list. 

ROTHERMEL CRYSTAL PICK-UPS 

METAL oo .. 2 12s. 6d. 

DE LUXE ... «» #2 16s. 3d. 
COSMOCORD CRYSTAL PICK-UPS £l 17s. Od. 
A.C. or UNIVERSAL MOTORS complete with pick-up 

Selection of SOUND BOXES in Stock 
Let us quote youfor ALL your requirements. Cash with order plus postage 


les 


152 Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey 











An Organisation devoted solely to High Fidelity 
Reproduction of Recorded Music 


SPEAKERS PICK-UPS 
Broadcast C H A a L & S Lexington 


Wharfdale Connoisseur 


x ~60/§ AMPLIFIERS =" 


le Palace Gate, Kensington, London, W.8 
(1 minute from the Albert Hall and High Street Kensington Station) 
Telephone : WEStern 3350 
For the music lover we set a new standard of reproduction and of service— 
the NEWEST TECHNIQUES specially developed by us are a very definite 


advance in purity of tone and we welcome you bringing your own records to 
hear on our units, and trying for yourself all types of speakers and pick-ups. 














REGINALD MORGAN’S 
GREATEST BALLAD 


SHOW ME THE WAY 


PRICE 2/- NET 


PUBLISHED IN AMERICA, GREAT BRITAIN 


AND NEW ZEALAND 
° 
BROADCAST BY ALL THE LEADING SINGERS 


® 
THE VICTORY PUBLISHING CO. 


97/99 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 8496 

















MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


Se ~=— George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 





ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 


If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 





BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our Used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 









































H SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
; USED RECORDS 
eat gn ye 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 











ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability No lover of t 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


ev Che Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
‘eames 
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CASALS MOISEIWITSCH a 
with the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Clair de Lune — Debussy - - , Py is 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult Polonaise No. g in B Flat — Chopin C 3485 ay 


Goncerto in E Minor — Elgar - DB6338-40 
DBS 6341 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra 


MAURICE MILES 
conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra 


The Banks of Green Willow 7 C 3491 





conducted by William Walton HEDDLE NASH ; 

Concerto for Viola and Orchestra — Walton with the Philharmonia Orchestra ps 
DB 6309-11 conducted by Walter Siisskind oa 

sagt ge a 

SCHNABEL Down her pale Cheek (L Elisir ) ay 

with the Philharmonia Orchestra ee eet R im Cc 3492 <a 

conducted by Issay Dobrowen = bly 9 ts Love : ("Romeo a 

and Juliet’) Gounod - . ms’ 


Goncerto No. 4 in G— Beethoven - DB 6303-6 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT with the Philharmonia Orchestra 3 
and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra conducted by George Weldon veo 
Job—A Masque for Dancing—Vaughan Williams Sea Pictures — Elgar - a - € 3498-500 as 
aren SOLOMON a 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM Sonata in D Major. Pts. 1 and 2— Haydn 

and the London Philharmonic Orchestra C 3494 

The Great Elopement — Handel-Beecham MARGHERITA CAROSIO 
DB 6295-7 me 

KOUSSEVITZKY Bohéme’) — Puccini ‘ eS 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra ¢ 


Symphony No. 3 in F Major. Opus go. 
Brahms - - - . - DB6276-9 
‘Til?s merry Pranks— Strauss - DB6268-9 
GINETTE NEVEU 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Conducted by Walter Siisskind 
Concerto in D Minor — Sibelius - DB 6244-7 


AKSEL SCHIOTZ 
with Gerald Moore 
Dichterliebe — Schumann - - DB6270-2 






GREATEST ARTISTS 


GLADYS RIPLEY 


Si, mi chiamano Mimi (‘La) 


Addio del Passato (‘ La Traviata’) DB 6343 
— Verdi - ~ - a f 
BENIAMINO GIGLI 
Amarilli (Amaryllis) — Caccini - 
O del mio amato Ben — Daniudy DB 6313 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 
conducted by Sir Hugh Roberton 
The Herdmaiden’s Song — arr.) 
Roberton - - - - - 
I live not where I Love — 
( Traditional arr. Shaw’) - 


B 9501 





FINEST RECORDING 
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VOICE” 
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